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NOTES OF THE WEEK There is always a tendency among friends of 


the League to magnify any step taken by the 

HERE is nothing to be said about the heavy United States or Russia in the direction of 

Socialist gains in the Municipal Elections | Geneva. But the decision of the Soviets to take 

except what is said on every occasion— | part in the forthcoming meeting of the Pre- 
always with point but never with effect—namely, | paratory Commission for the Disarmament 
that the results are largely due to the apathy of | Conference is of real importance. When the 
Conservative electors. Fewer than fifty per cent. Preparatory Commission was set up the quarrel 
of the electorate voted, so that the results can | between Russia and Switzerland over the murder 
hardly be regarded as representative of real | of Vorovsky had not been settled, and the 
Opinion. On the other hand, if those opposed Bolshevists declared that the League was hold- 
to Socialism in municipal politics have not the ing the meeting in Geneva just because they 
energy to place a cross on a piece of paper, knew the Russians could not come there and 
they cannot be said to have very fervid opinions. | because no real reduction of armaments could 
It is futile to complain of high rates and to take place without Russian collaboration, 
do nothing, when the opportunity is offered, | Poland and the other Border States will now 
to prevent them. At the same time the talk of | have no excuse for making difficulties about 
apathy can be overdone. It is fatal to assume that | disarmament on account of Russia. But what 
all non-voters would, had they voted, have done | is still more significant is that the Assembly at i 
so for Conservative candidates. While unemploy- its last session authorized the Commission to 
ment remains rife it is only natural that in indus- | appoint a Security Committee to deal with the 
trial centres the party that offers most in the way | political side of disarmament. Russia will doubt- 
of municipal relief will get the most votes. less not facilitate the negotiations, but it is of the 
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very first importance that she should be repre- 
sented in a body which has to tackle this most 
complicated of problems and will now represent 
virtually all the nations of the world. 


One of the unexpected consequences of 
Russia’s participation in disarmament discussions 
is likely to be that she will find herself allied with 
Germany and Great Britain in opposing further 
guarantees in the nature of the Geneva Protocol 
as a preliminary to a reduction of armaments, and 
it is significant that the French, who insist upon 
fresh assurances of security, are alarmed at the 
news of Russian co-operation in Geneva. The 
presence of a Russian delegation there should 
make it possible to reopen negotiations for a 
restoration of a more reasonable relationship 
between London and Moscow. Since the breach 
with Russia, Bolshevist propaganda in India 
and elsewhere has certainly not diminished, 
while our exports to Russia of British and 
imported goods have dropped from a value of 
nearly one and a half million pounds in September 
last year to less than four hundred thousand 
pounds in September of this year. During the 
same months imports from Russia have con- 
siderably increased, so that it is a little difficult 
to see in what practical way the breach is benefit- 
ing this country. We have always maintained 
that it should be on considerations of practica! 
expediency that our relations with Moscow should 
be founded. 


The report that Lord Crewe is about to 
retire from the British Embassy in Paris will 
astonish nobody. He has worked hard and 
conscientiously at an extremely difficult post, 
but age and ill-health have sometimes hindered 
him from showing that energy which his country 
had the right to expect from him. We cannot, 
for example, forget how, when the British 
delegate in Geneva had succeeded in making 
Italy greatly modify her ultimatum to Greece at 
the time of the Corfu incident, the British 
Ambassador in Paris made it possible for the 
Ambassadors’ Conference to intervene and to 
accede to every single one of Signor Mussolini’s 
demands. It has never been very clear to what 
extent the British Ambassador has had a free 
hand in the meetings of this strange body, and 
possibly Lord Crewe has been maligned and has 
acted only on instructions. But in any case the 
time has come when the Paris post should be 
filled by Sir Esmé Howard, who has done well in 
Washington, or by some other younger man. 


It is difficult for an Englishman to have very 
decided opinions about the results of the Radical 
Party’s Congress in France. The Cartel des 
Gauches, when it was in power, did little to win 
foreign respect ; and since, despite frequent French 
assertions to the contrary, the recovery of the franc 
is ardently desired in this country, Englishmen 
would like M. Poincaré to remain in office. On 
the other hand, however much he may move to 
the Left in the hope of remaining in power after 
the elections next year, his foreign policy never 
changes, and from the point of view of Great 
Britain or of any country which badly needs peace, 
this policy is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Although 


M. Daladier, a violent opponent of M. Poincaré, 
has been appointed President of the Party and g 
determined effort is to be made to resuscitate the 
Cartel des Gauches, it now seems extremely 
improbable that anyone will try to tum 
M. Poincaré out of office before the elections, and 
thereby incur the responsibility for a new collapse 
of the franc. 


The holiday from parliamentary news will 
end on Tuesday, when the House reassembles, 
The proceedings from then to the prorogation 
will be busy but not enlivening and the news 
is unlikely to make inspiring reading. The only 
matter of moment connected with Parliament 
that has occurred this week has been the appoint. 
ment of Mr. A, M. Samuel, lately Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade, 
to be Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
place of Mr. Ronald McNeill, now Chancellor 
of the Duchy and a peer. Mr. Samuel made a 
conspicuous success of his post at the Overseas 
Trade Department and has thoroughly earned 
his promotion. He has an expert acquaintance 
with finance, plenty of push and an astonishing 
range of knowledge; he is likely to make an 
exceptionally able second to Mr. Churchill and 
one who will find it congenial to work in with 
his chief. The Government is __ probably 
strengthened by the change. 


Sir Gerald Strickland seems to hold a curious 
view of the duties of a Member of Parliament, if 
he has been accurately reported in his reply to 
critics who hold that since, in his capacity of 
Premier of Malta, he spends six months of the 
year in that island he ought to resign his seat as 
Conservative member for Lancaster. As to the 
propriety or otherwise of his holding the dual 
position we express no opinion. This is what he 
says himself: ‘‘ The Conservative Party has a 
sufficient majority to keep out the Socialist menace 
without me in the lobby. I believe I can serve 
the Empire better in Malta than in England shoot- 
ing pheasants or attending London theatres.” 
This is a lamentable illustration of the ‘* coupon ” 
mind in Parliament. Sir Gerald is not at West- 
minster to go automatically into the lobby against 
‘“* the Socialist menace ’’ whenever ordered to do 
so by the Party Whips; he is there to represent 
the electors of Lancaster and to look after their 
interests. (Incidentally, these interests include 
those of Socialist electors in his constituency.) 
The conscientious M.P.’s work is by no means 
over when he has voted in a division. But Sir 
Gerald apparently does not even regard voting as 
necessary—there are enough other Conservatives 
to do that without his attendance being required. 
Even were he in England, he implies, he would 
not need to attend the House but would be off to 
the butts or the stalls. Sir Gerald has missed the 
point. Service to the Empire has nothing to do 
with it; it is service to Lancaster that is at issue. 


The news of the death of Maximilian Harden 
takes older memories back to his violent attacks 


-on Kaiser Wilhelm for the dismissal of Bismarck, 


and younger ones to the period of the war, when 
he stood out almost alone among the prominent 
journalists of Germany in defence of President 
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Wilson and a reasonable peace. Few writers 
can have wielded as much influence over so long 
4 period, and the secret of Harden’s success 
certainly did not lie in his style or in his social 

ition, for he was a Jew in a country where 
anti-Semitism is rife, and he wrote in a manner 
which was as confusing as it could be. His 
fame was really due to his intense hatred and 
bitterness, and he was just as unsparing of the 
German Republic as he had been of the 
German Empire. Perhaps, in a country where 
there is already so much disunion, it is just as 
well that there is no one upon whose shoulders 
his mantle can fall. He died discredited and in 
poverty. 

The Rumanian Government has had all the 
alarmist things said about it in the world’s Press 
which it deserved for its institution of a rigorous 
censorship as soon as M. Manulescu had been 
arrested for carrying letters from Prince Carol. 
There is no doubt that most of the rumours of 
disturbances have been greatly exaggerated, 
although they are easily understandable from the 
fact that every patriotic Rumanian who does not 
happen to agree with M. Bratianu is followed by 
spies every time he leaves his home. There is no 
point in mincing words. Rumania, despite a 
pretence of democracy, is ruled by M. Bratianu 
with a ruthlessness quite equal to that shown by 
Signor Mussolini in Italy, and if the Opposition 
hopes to overthrow him, it will have to find a can- 
didate for the throne who is more universally 
popular than Prince Carol. It is now alleged that 
Prince Carol will keep quiet because the Bratianus 
have heavily bribed him to do so. 


It is easy for a statement of opinion to sound 
sensational when it proceeds from the Bench, 
though it may embody no more than what has 
been for a long time familiar to all ears. There 
is, however, something to be said for this effect : 
it sometimes gives freshness to an opinion which, 
though it continues to be true, has ceased to be 
new, and is thus in danger of undeserved 
neglect. We therefore welcome Mr. Justice Hill’s 
temarks on the present unfortunate state of the 
law which permits the injured party in a broken 
marriage to prevent the other from ever gaining 
his or her freedom. This problem will never be 
solved until we make up our minds whether 
divorce is a privilege or a penalty. At present 
we make it both, but in a wholly arbitrary 
manner. We assume that the petitioner is 
desirous of divorce, that the respondent is not. 
But in at any rate a very large number of cases 
the reverse is the truth. What is inflicted as a 
penalty comes very agreeably, what is granted as 
a relief is very unwelcome. And we shall never 
do anything towards solving the whole problem 
of divorce unless we overhaul our ideas about it, 
and see that our first assumptions have some 
relation to current realities. 


There has been this week a great deal of com- 
motion caused by the publication of a rehash of 
the published diaries of Charles Fulke Greville, 
accompanied by certain entries in those diaries 
which have not been published before. We shall 

lin our issue of next week with the two volumes 


which have appeared under the editorship of Mr. 
P. W. Wilson. But there are considerations 
which should be dealt with at once. The 
** scandals ’’ in these volumes have, perhaps, been 
a little exaggerated. Mr. Lytton Strachey had 
these expurgated passages as part of the material 
for his book on Queen Victoria, and there is little 
of the first importance which has escaped his eye. 
But the new matter is substantial and might do 
much towards filling up the background of 
Greville’s extensive and crowded scene. It is, then, 
legitimate to ask why the business of editorship 
has fallen into the hands of a gentleman. who, 
however able he may have shown himself in other 
directions, has not hitherto been conspicuous in 
the study of Victorian England. We may also 
ask why this first published version off matter very 
significant in the history of England bears every 
mark of being an American enterprise. It would 
not be worth while to ask these questions if the 
editor’s work had been carried out in a scholarly 
manner, but as it has not so been carried out, they 
must be asked and ought to be answered. 


England may have its grievance against 
America in the matter of war-debts, but the private 
generosity of American citizens and of the Rocke- 
feller family continues to assist in the most hand- 
some way causes and funds which have proved 
beyond our heavily taxed purses. Following great 
gifts to British Universities comes more than 
4100,000 for the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. This, together with our own 
contribution and with what is still to be raised, 
will enable building to begin at once and will 
leave an essential endowment fund. We hope to 
see not only a worthy Stratford theatre but a 
worthy Stratford company or companies, which, 
after giving their due seasons at the Avon, will 
be able to tour the country and make the best 
Shakespearean production available for others 
than tourists. But an early obligation is an 
American visit. Our gratitude must be shown in 
performance as well as in words. 


The appointment of Sutcliffe to be the new 
captain of Yorkshire, coupled with the decision 
that he may still play as a professional, reminds 
us how happy is the game of cricket in these 
matters. One has only to imagine a meeting of 
the M.C.C. to consider whether a player has 
lost his amateur status to realize that it is blessed 
above all other games. The Laws of Cricket 
know nothing of any such distinction. Perhaps, 
in the last resort, an invitation to play on one 
side or the other, for the Gentlemen or for the 
Players, at Lord’s, might be regarded as consti- 
tuting status, but there are few to whom this test 
is applied. It is all a matter of tradition and 
opinion, the pavilion-door and the initials in 
newspaper reports. This does indeed leave the 
whole position anomalous and ill-defined. We 
all know cricketers who owe to the game most or 
the whole of their livelihood, and who yet receive 
these formal honours of the amateur. But the 
anomaly matters little so long as the system works, 
and it undoubtedly does work. Cricket too has 
its controversies and its cataclysms, but from this 
at least it is free. If other games could find 
an equally efficient modus vivendi, however 
anomalous, it would be a matter for congratulation. 
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ENGLAND, LIE DOWN! 


6¢ HE majority of the people in London had 
to earn their living by work and the few 
who were in a position to go to night- 
clubs or music-halls should not be in a position to in- 
dulge in their levity to the gross annoyance of the 
rest of the population.”’ ‘‘One of the most dangerous 
movements that could possibly come before the 
Council.’’ ‘* Time to stem the tide.’’ These are 
extracts from reports of a discussion held on 
Tuesday by the London County Council. They 
suggest, to say the least of it, something serious. 
** One of the most dangerous movements.’’ Was 
it proposed to open a public brothel? It was not. 
The Council were discussing a proposal to permit 
a series of midnight performances (not more than 
ten) at the London Pavilion. That proposal had 
actually been recommended for favourable con- 
sideration by the Theatres and Music-halls Com- 
mittee of the same Council. There was no question 
of the moral seemliness of the performances them- 
selves; there are, in all conscience, sufficient 
authorities to look after that. Yet this trivial 
matter produced such rhetoric as might be earned 
by piling Sodom on Gomorrah and both on 
Leicester Square. The proposal was, of course, 
defeated. 

A small matter, but typical and therefore 
serious. Still more serious is the frank sugges- 
tion made in the first passage quoted: (a) That 
any frequenter of a night-club or a music-hall is 
guilty of culpable levity and (b) that the majority 
has a perfect right to persecute the minority that 
takes its recreation in this way. The additional 
implication that none but idlers ever go to music- 
halls is too preposterous for discussion, but it is 
worth noting as the kind of worldly knowledge at 
large in the councils of London’s rulers. How the 
suburban toilers can be ‘“‘ grossly annoyed ”’ 
because somebody goes from his hotel or his flat 
to the London Pavilion at midnight is not easily 
intelligible. But one thing is easily understood, 
namely, that the London County Council is infected 
with the tyrannical spirit of the time which 
demands that there shall be no liberty or variety 
in the pursuit of amusement, and that anyone who 
can claim to represent the majority may immedi- 
ately harry the minority with any implement of 
ban and veto. People, seeing a flickering electric 
advertisement, moan over the Americanization of 
England. But the night-sign is a trifle compared 
to the menace of Americanized morality, which 
simply means persecution and prohibition of every 
kind. 

Beneath the actions of authority in England 
to-day lies the extraordinary notion that anybody 
abroad after the evening meal is a suspect. To 
walk the streets innocently is to go in danger of 
arrest for ‘‘ a street offence ’’ and to be liable to 
social ruin on the single word of a policeman who 
is interested in getting convictions. To be thirsty 
after eleven is to be a son of Belial; to want 
tobacco or chocolates is to be considered a volup- 
tuary of the most deplorable kind. To have an 
inclination for play-going at midnight is, in the 
opinion of Councillor the Rev. Scott Lidgett, to 
belong to ‘‘ one of the most dangerous move- 
ments.’’ Hence the L.C.C. insists on curfew for 
the theatres. Very few of us might have patron- 


ized the London Pavilion in the small hours, 
Very many of us resent the idiotic suggestion that 
w@ would be outcasts if we did so and the genera] 
policy which treats us as if we were undergrady,. 
ates to be “‘ gated’ at the dictation of faddists 
who have as little reason as toleration. One 
member of the Council is reported to have 
said that a proposal, in which there might 
be nothing wrong, was a drift in the wrong direc. 
tion. We leave to our readers the contemplation 
of this masterpiece of Puritan logic. 

The London Pavilion’s plan was only a little 
one and it is quite possible that the L.C.C., by 
its virtuous infanticide, has saved the parent some 
loss of money. But it is vitally important that 
the public should realize the fire of fanaticism of 
which this veto is but a single spark. The position 
now is that bothi the national and local authorities 
arrogate to themselves the position of ethical 
dictators in even the smallest matters of use and 
wont. Through the national Censor and the local 
Watch Committees they gag the drama and 
“‘gate’’ its patrons. They order our smoking 
and our drinking. They encourage the espionage 
of what Americans call ‘‘ vice-quizzers”’ and 
““ snoopers.’? They persecute -and prosecute to 
their heart’s content. What they cannot endure is 
that anything should be left to free contract 
between the consumer and the producer. Every- 
thing must be done, or not done, under licence. 

If a tobacconist can staff his shop properly and 
fairly, it is the business of nobody but the parties 
concerned as to when he closes. The arguments 
now being used about shop-hours are equally 
valid for all manner of services. Why. should not 
all catering, postal, and transport services be 
closed at eight? No doubt we are coming to that. 
For it is the plain conviction of authority that after 
sunset sin stalks abroad and every citizen becomes 
a subject for the spies and shepherds of the State. 
We have little hope that Labour. will do anything 
for liberty, since its chief concern is to snatch the 
Chapel vote from the Liberals. But it is scan- 
dalous that Conservatives, elected on pledges to 
end irritating restrictions, should be caught up 
on the wave of intolerance which has crossed the 
Atlantic with such devastating power of penetra- 
tion. Labour gatherings are still accustomed to 
chant Edward Carpenter’s rousing lyric called 
‘ England, rise up!’ Now all parties join hands 
to the strains of ‘‘ England lie down!” with 
accompaniment on a curfew-bell. 

A few plaintive voices murmur ‘‘ Come to 
Britain ’’ to the alien world. But Dora stands 
like an ungainly angel with a policeman’s baton 
to keep the stranger from this pestered paradise. 
Passports, visas, customs officers, and_ aliens’ 
orders, which have no terrors for the really 
unwanted visitor, continue to harass the tourist, 
who, when he lands, finds himself moving from 
one veto to another. The taxicab-drivers complain 
that they are on ruin’s brink and the L.C.C. 
answers them by a campaign against ‘“‘ night 
life’? which inevitably robs them of fares. Every 
year sees some new restriction tightened, and we 
shall soon be under an Americanized dictatorship 
with a censorship of books, a ban on cigarettes, 4 
dozen inspectors in every dancing-hall, and a lively 
sense of greater vetoes to come. But stop! The 
L.C.C., in its wisdom, permits something. It 1s 
not wholly intolerant. Only, what it tolerates 'S 
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the intolerable. It errs, as all civic or official 
censorships have erred, not only by fussy inter- 
ference in matters which might be left to the 
ynfettered discretion of citizens, but also by occa- 
sional concessions to things unworthy. 


THE TOTALISATOR 


HE declaration of the Jockey Club in 
[ isvour of the totalisator is an important 

event in the social history of our times. 
The totalisator (it may be necessary to remind 
some readers) is a betting machine without a 
bookmaker. There are several varieties of it, 
but in all the principle is that of a sweepstake. 
The whole of the money betted on a race is 
returned by the totalisator in fixed proportions to 
those who have bought tickets on the winning 
and ‘‘ placed ’’ horses, less, of course, a deduction 
for expenses, for taxation, and also, as a rule, 
for the augmentation of the prizes and the 
encouragement of horse breeding. 

Whether the totalisator does all the betting 
business, as in France, or whether, as in Belgium, 
the bookmakers continue to carry on their 
business independently of the totalisator, there 
is, among those who have observed the system 
in operation, a general agreement about the 
consequences. That the totalisator gives longer 
odds than the bookmakers to outsiders and to 
“placed’’ horses, and shorter odds to favourites, are 
perhaps matters of mainly technical interest. Of 
more general interest is the complete change that 
the totalisator makes in the character of a race- 
meeting. 

The bookmaker dominates every English race- 
course. He is, it is true, excluded from the 
club enclosure, and has to bet with members 
over the rails, but in every other enclosure he 
takes most of the room between the stands and 
the track. It is impossible to be sure even after 
paying £1 2s. 6d. for admission that one will 
be able to move about with comfort. His 
tunners (who bring news of heavy backing of any 
particular horse by the professionals) push 
roughly through the crowds, and the noise made 
by competitive shouting of the odds by hundreds 
of bookmakers is decidedly unpleasant to most 
ears. Many women go to race-meetings, but 
there is always some risk to their nerves, their 
clothes, or their feelings unless they are in 
the club enclosure. The whole meeting is in 
fact run as a business—an honest, in most cases, 
but certainly a rough business. 

The totalisator alters for the better the whole 
character of a meeting. Substantial buildings 
have to be erected, with numerous guichets for 
the issue of tickets and for payment of winnings. 
There are totalisators which calculate and show 
the odds on each horse as the bets are made, but 
as a rule the odds are not known until after the 
trace is run. There is therefore no shouting of 
the odds; there is even room to move about in 
comfort, for the bookmakers, if they continue in 
business, are accommodated behind the stands, 
and not allowed to spread themselves all over the 
place; and the meeting is no longer a bookmakers’ 
market but becomes an open-air festival with 
betting as a very important incident but no 


longer the main reason for its existence. The 
standard of civilization rises as the meeting 
sheds its purely business character and becomes 
an open-air entertainment; and it is possible to 
get refreshment in reasonable comfort. It is doubt- 
ful whether there will be room on many English 
race-courses for the totalisator and the queues 
that line up before it, but about the beneficial 
change that the relegation of the bookmaker into 
the background makes in the whole character of 
our race-meetings the experience of France and 
Belgium leaves no room for doubt. 

So far so good. When the betting tax was 
introduced there were many who prophesied that 
inevitably the State would be driven to easier 
and more efficient methods of collecting the tax, 
and the bookmakers by their very short-sighted 
opposition to the tax have undoubtedly hastened 
the arrival of the totalisator by a few years, 
For one great advantage of the totalisator 
is that it automatically collects the betting 
tax. Unfortunately most of the betting 
of the country is done not on the race-course 
but through the “ starting-price’’ offices. It 
is illegal in England away from a race-course to 
hand money to a bookmaker to put on the result of 
a race, but quite legal to telephone or telegraph a 
bet, or even to send it through the post, pro- 
vided that no money is enclosed with it. 

The law as it stands almost amounts to this: 
that while cash betting is illegal away from a 
race-course, credit betting changes a bookmaker 
into a commission agent. The cash business 
is an offence for the police courts, the credit 
business is the source of profit to the Post Office. 
Yet of the two kinds of betting, the cash bet is 
safer because there is less danger in it of a man 
betting beyond his means. The present state 
of the law is wholly indefensible, and stands in 
no sort of relationship to any intelligible system 
of morals or public policy; indeed its manifest 
unfairness as between richer and poorer members 
of society has done not a little to bring law into 
contempt, and to give currency to the saying that 
there is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. The establishment of the totalisator would 
make it necessary to revise the whole of our betting 
law, for it would clearly be wrong to have a scale 
of taxation for betting on the race-course which 
could in fact be evaded by those who bet through 
a commission agent and may never have con- 
tributed a single pound of admission fee to the 
upkeep of a race-course. 

In the long run, the totalisator would inevit- 
ably swallow up all other mediums of betting, 
both in order to make sure that the tax is paid 
in full on all betting transactions and to prevent 
betting away from race-courses being exempted 
from the contributions which, by general agree- 
ment, it is proposed that the totalisator should 
exact for the good of the sport and the greater 
comfort of those who attend race-meetings. 
Two alternatives immediately present themselves. 
Either all betting should be made legal, and it 
should be perfectly lawful for a man to open a 
betting shop and do a cash trade over the counter. 
Or if, as many people will, we shrink from that 
alternative, we should consider the advisability of 
making all betting illegal that is not done through 
a totalisator. That would mean that betting through 
the starting price offices would be illegal unless the 
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amount of the stakes were remitted to the totalis- 
ator on the course. The big commission agents 
could do that; the smaller agents could not, and 
the result would probably be the formation of a big 
betting trust in close relations with the, 
totalisator. 

We are not enamoured of State participation 
in this business, but it should seriously be 
considered whether the totalisator had not better 
be run by the State, if, as most of us believe, the 
betting tax has come to Stay. 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


November 1, 1927 


Te choice of Dr. Edward Gwynn as the new 
Provost of Trinity has been much approved. 
It is unlikely that the appointment was influenced 
by the fact that Dr. Gwynn is a Celtic scholar of 
European reputation. Nevertheless, it is a fortunate 
thing for Trinity College at this juncture that its 
Provost should be associated with native learning. For 
Trinity, owing to its historical Protestantism and its 
long Unionist record (Lord Carson was its representa- 
tive for years in the Imperial Parliament), occupies a 
peculiar position in the Free State; and though it is 
not forgotten that Grattan, Tone and many other 
famous figures in Irish national politics were educated 
there, and though the trend of the College life is in 
many ways typically Irish, still the privileges and 
prosperity of the University have been since the Treaty 
susceptible to popular attack. Trinity, as Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, the new Provost’s brother, once pointed out in 
an essay on ‘Irish Education and Irish Character,’ has 
yet to create a new and special function for itself, for 
it has never been the University of Ireland, and is ceas- 
ing to be the University of the old Ascendancy party, 
now that members of the Church of Ireland, who can 
afford to do so, prefer to send their sons to Oxford 
and Cambridge. But it is the only place in lreland— 
since the new National University is non-residential— 
which ‘“‘ offers what is meant by a university life ”’ ; 
and its fortunes are a matter of national consequence. 

With Dr. Gwynn as Provost, the Irish Ireland or 
Gaelic party will not so easily be able, as before, to 
name the old Elizabethan foundation an un-national 
institution and a centre of foreign education in Ireland ; 
and this is an important consideration since the Irish 
Ireland party, although it has little intellectual weight, 
wields large influence in Free State politics. Trinity 
has not altogether neglected Irish studies in the past; 
but Dr. Gwynn is the first Celtic scholar who has held 
the Provostship. His reputation as an authority on 
old Irish and an editor of the texts, is equal to those 
of Dr. Best and Dr. Bergin and of the foremost 
Celticists in France and in Germany. 

The right of appointment to the Provostship belongs 
to the Government, and it is understood that the Board 
of Fellows on the death of the last occupant of the 
post, Dr. Bernard, sent three names to Mr. Cosgrave 
for inspection. Mr. Cosgrave replied, through the 
Governor-General, that the College should make its 
own choice. His action establishes an important 
precedent. In the past political considerations fre- 
quently dictated the selection of the Provost of Trinity, 
for the University from its start was in close touch with 
Government. The most celebrated figure in the life of 
Trinity, and perhaps of Dublin, in the last fifty years 
—the late Dr. Mahaffy—reached this goal of his ambi- 
tion very late in life, being passed over at the time of 
Mr. Wyndham’s fall in favour of Dr. Traill, a Unionist 
and more sturdy type of evangelical Protestant. Dr. 
Gwynn’s predecessor, Dr. Bernard, formerly Bishop 
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of Dublin, was an ecclesiastic of political ability 
who by his good sense and moderation rendered great 
service to the Southern Unionist interest at the time 
of the establishment of the Free State. The recent 
death of Cardinal O’Donnell removes a Corresponding 
figure from the politics of Catholic and Nationalig 
Ireland. This man of Irish-speaking peasant origin 
could, as the poet 42. (Mr. George Russell) says, 
** Feel for and think for the Irish who were not of his 
own fold or who had not his own love for Irish cultural 
and political tradition.”” The Cardinal, as Archbishop 
of Armagh, ended his life as a citizen of the Northern 
Protestant State, the most important influence in the 
fallen and deserted Catholic minority there, as Dr, 
Bernard was the most important influence in the fallen 
and deserted Protestant minority of the South. 

The other language of Ireland, English,* is the 
subject of an interesting study from the pen of a 
student of the National University, Mr. J. ). Hogan, 
The fortunes of English in Ireland, its area of use 
and its literary use have, it appears, never before 
been described; Mr. Hogan’s book is only a sketch, 
but it is the first sketch, and a scholarly one. Very 
few people realize that the English language in Ireland 
has had a double history; modern ‘‘ Anglo-Irish ”’ js 
not a development of the English that came to Ireland 
in the twelfth century and left as its literary monv. 
ment the Kildare Poems of the late thirteenth century. 
These poems represented a real English culture intro 
duced at the time of the organization of the manorial 
system, when ‘‘a flow of inferior Englishry’’ into this 
country occurred. This culture fell before the Irish 
in the fifteenth century, but the dialects used by the 
common people in the Barony of Forth in Wexford 
and in a part of North County Dublin up to quite 
recently, belongs to it. Modern Anglo-Irish, on the 
other hand, is an imposed language, with an aristo 
cratic source. The second Anglo-Irish civilization con- 
tinues, as Mr. Hogan puts it, in the blend of modem 
Ireland. The planters from Elizabeth onwards grew 
to be a ‘‘ sort of nation ’’—the nation of Swift, 
Berkeley and Burke; their speech when they came from 
England probably approximated to contemporary 
Standard English, and remained more conservative 
than the English of England, taking on perhaps some 
of the features of the older English of Ireland. The 
upper-class Irish since Swift have always believed that 
they spoke English better than the English. 


IS AMERICA ANTI-BRITISH? 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


Minneapolis, October 20 


HE former Italian Ambassador to Paris, Count 
| Sforza, has been given leisure by Signor Mus- 
solini. This leisure has been turned to good 
account. Count Sforza, a good linguist, with a thorough 
diplomatic training and long experience, travels over 
continents as retired ambassadors used to travel over 
Europe. Recently he revisited China, where some of 
his early experience was gained, and sent to the 
Journal des Débats, letters of a detached tone which 
made one think of Charles Lamb’s essay on a gentle- 
man, by style of writing. 

On his way back through the United States, Count 
Sforza stopped at the Williamstown Institute 
Politics, where he delivered a course of lectures. It 
was during his stay in the charming little university 
town that the Naval Conference fiasco was announced. 
My own experience of Williamstown opinion would 
have led me to infer that the British point of view 
would have received more consideration there than 
anywhere else in the United States, but apparently it 
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was not so. On his arrival’ in Paris Count Sforza 
sated that the impression made by the announcement 
had been worse than could be imagined, and indulged 
in extremely pessimistic anticipations of the future. 

One of my first steps on landing in America early 
this month was to repair to the office of the Literary 
Digest, where I have many friends and where, as is 
well known, the opinions of the American Press are 
sorted and classified, and I asked if Count Sforza had 
heen right or wrong. An atmosphere of quietude was 
ft throughout this vast office in busy New York. 
Visibly, no cause for excitement, such as I have some- 
times witnessed there, was noticeable. The sub-editor 
raised his eyebrows, looked surprised and smiled, 
“You shall have the clippings,’’ he said, ‘‘ but do 
not imagine that anybody is taking any interest in 
aything except the billion and a half dollars added to 
capital in New York during the past twelve months. 
Even the Presidential Election is a dud.’’ It was my 
tun to look surprised. The sub-editor went on: 
“Oh! there is one man I know who feels strongly 
against the British in this connexion. This is the old 
feryman at Dobson’s Ferry, the grandson of a 
revolutionary soldier. But let me tell you that 
throughout the war the old fellow thought America 
was fighting the British.’’ 

Everywhere in New York I was given similar 
answers. Sometimes people would say: ‘‘ Why, it is 
the other way round. We were in England last month 
and the London Press was anything but friendly. The 
British are over-sensitive and do not want anybody 
dse to be.’? Other people would complain that the 
English-speaking union was being turned to propa- 
gandist purposes. ‘‘ The British overdo it,” was a 
sentence I heard often enough to infer that it must 
have become a sort of slogan. 

A lady, a very intelligent woman, showed me a long 
article by Dr. Bausmann, which she had clipped from 
the current American Mercury. This was a diatribe 
in good earnest, with a hatred of imperialism and 
virulent denunciations of its manifestations in Great 
Britain. The article, chokeful of facts and visibly 
written from a card-index documentation, was ponder- 
ous and far remote from the style of the editor, Mr. 
Mencken, but Mr. Mencken himself seems to have 
adopted the same resolute attitude. A day or two 
afterwards the Bishop of London was reported to have 
said in an address to the American Legionnaires that 
“American children are not taught to love Britain 
as they should.’’ I have no doubt that this report was 
inaccurate, for my experience of Press reports is as 
discouraging as it is extensive, but it was taken at 
its face value and was commented upon ironically. 

On arriving in Chicago I found that while this 
agitation had been superficial in the East it was, as 
usual in this city of strong emotions and quickly surg- 
ing waves, violent to the point of seeming artificially 
8. Mayor Thompson, though of British origin, had 
flashed an indignant telegram to his Grace, and a 
certain MacAndrew-Muzzey case of which I had not 
heard in the East filled the newspapers. Mr. Muzzey 
seems to have written a school book destined— 
according to the Mayor—to teach American children 
an immoderate love of Great Britain. The Revolution 
Was ridiculed in this book, and the leaders and the 
achievements of the insurgents were belittled. The 
whole thing was evidently British propaganda. 

Mr. MacAndrew, as superintendent of the schools, 
ought to have vetoed such a book, but he had done 
no such thing. In consequence he was to be impeached 
and Mr. Mencken had stated his intention to come 
West in order to give his testimony against him. 
After a day or two, during which the local Press had 
printed and reprinted ad nauseam a few sentences from 
this book, it turned out that most of these quotations 
were incomplete or garbled, that the impression made 
upon King George III by the Boston tea-party, for 
imstance, was attributed to Mr. Muzzey, and that the 


whole affair, as usual in Chicago, was political. How- 
ever, the case is coming up, and promises to be almost 
as exciting as the Dayton trial in 1925. 

In the meantime I find that most cultivated people, 
especially college professors, are never loath to admit 
that the Disarmament Conference seemed academic 
to most people and that every thoughtful American 
recognizes for Great Britain the need of a larger navy. 


OF FIREWORKS 


ANKIND may be roughly divided into two 
M categories : that which enjoys fireworks and that 

which does not. In the first are all good men 
and women, and all children, good and bad. In the 
second are the remainder of humanity, the scum, the 
degenerates, men and women dull of wits and dark of 
soul. I admit with modesty to being of the former. 
Fireworks have been one of the passions of my life 
ever since I can remember. The phrase, indeed, is 
strictly accurate, for my very earliest recollection of 
this planet is of a firework display of prodigious 
grandeur given to celebrate an historic event in the 
neighbourhood. Memory has so distorted and glori- 
fied that night that it seems to me now to have been 
one long blaze of colour, a night of unearthly bril- 
liance, splendid with star-tangled rockets and celestial 
globes of light. Indeed, now I come to think of it, I 
incline to the view that the recollection may have been 
not of this world at all but of that other whence, if 
Mr. Wordsworth can be credited, I (in common with 
others) came, trailing clouds of glory. Anyway, it 
was immensely long ago. 

Another thing about fireworks is that they claim 
complete surrender; like oysters, they can only be 
enjoyed immoderately. I have known staid men, men 
who wear spats and scrupulous cravats, backbone-of- 
old-England-and-no-damned-nonsense sort of men, 
admit in their cups to a_ secret craving for 
rockets. There is about rockets something 
stupendous, something at once pitiful and ter- 
rifying. Perhaps we observe in their doomed 
trajectories, their superb uprush, brief flowering, and 
sudden, black extinction, a symbol of man’s own 
destiny, his sublime effronteries, the star-searchings 
and the fallings away. A foolish creature, tossing 
matches at the moon! It flatters us to be able for an 
interval to extinguish the stars, to light the heavens 
with our own tawdry constellations; or if it does not 
flatter it reassures us, momentarily abates our awe of 
things immense and uncomprehended. We are children 
frightened of the dark, comforting ourselves with 
night-lights. But when we have done with our brave 
grimace at the universe and are back in bed with our 
eyes shut tight and the sheets drawn safely over our 
ears, the stars are there, proceeding coldly on their 
courses. If they shake at all it is with laughter; and 
should one fall, its fiery track slips like a mocking 
finger down the huge page of time in sufficient answer 
to the minute impertinence of man. 

In the sad fact that of recent years fireworks have 
suffered a decline in prestige it is perhaps not quite 
fantastic to read the philosophy of our time. The 
decline is partly due, no doubt, to an added sophis- 
tication, to the lamentable loss in our age of the gift 
of wonder. There is nothing new now, under or among 
the stars. But I suspect there is another reason too, and 
a stronger; and that is to be found in the loss of our 
self-confidence. That bold defiance of the heavens is 
not now so bold. The firework had its hey-day in the 
reign of Victoria, that era of assurance. The world 
in which we lived seemed established for ever. Every 
piece was a set-piece; prosperity dripped like Golden 
Rain from heaven; there was money to burn. Since 
then, times have changed. They that sat in light 
have seen a great darkness. We have no heart to 
pierce that darkness, to pretend it is not there, with 
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artificial iJluminations. There is no need to bring toy 
stars crashing about our ears; the real heavens have 
fallen. This business of burning battleships, of airships 
bursting in the sky—what need have we of the pre- 
tence? We have done enough destroying, had enough 
noise, wasted enough money. Besides, fireworks are 
essentially symbols of rejoicing, and just at the moment 
we are a little short of things over which to rejoice. 

All of which, you complain (granting my postulate 
that all good men and women love fireworks), is but 
to say that there are fewer good men and women in 
the world to-day. I cannot agree. There is less occa- 
sion to-day for the organized display of fireworks, and 
particular forms and uses of them have fallen out of 
favour. But the private joy persists; the heart still 
leaps up when we behold a rocket in the sky. We 
still have our individual anniversaries, our personal 
defiances, our private conflagrations; and it needs 
but a spark to set the whole box of tricks spouting, 
crackling, jumping, and coiling across the sky. 
Last year I bought again, as I did for the first time 
when I was seven from the bicycle shop in the village, 
a shilling box of assorted fireworks. It was miserably 
shrunk in size, not only in the way in which all child- 
hood’s fancies are dwarfed by time, but also by 
economic pressure. But most of the old favourites 
were there—Golden Rain, Roman Candles, Catherine 
Wheels, yes, and Bengal Fire. What could be 
more enchanting than this last? Its name is 
a mystery, its manner a miracle. You put a 
match to the prosaic little cylinders and in a moment 
you transform the world, see it now red, now blue, 
now annihilate all that’s night to a green thought in 
a green light. Here are the authentic magic 
spectacles. Half the delight of fireworks springs from 
the strange new colour they shed on our old familiar 
world. Queer shapes and rich shadows, lovely, unreal 
trees, and grass a ghostly hue of green emerge and 
fade beneath their spasmodic frenzies. 

To-night we can do it again. We have paid our 
money and we shall have our fun. And when the 
gallant pretence is over and the empty, blackened 
carcasses lie trodden in the dew, we should withdraw 
to the security of our firesides and drink thankfully to 
Messrs. Brock. 


X. 


IN A LONDON HOTEL 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


E are staying in an hotel in one of those 
squares at the back of Oxford Street. 
You will say that we ought to have more 
sense, but we have our excuses. We had to 
come up suddenly; the rooms we usually have 
were engaged; we were told that this hotel was 
both near and good. It is one of those hotels 
that like to describe themselves as quiet places 
for gentlefolk. They are, I believe, a distinct 


type. They have no bands nor dancing nor 
cocktail bars; they do not advertise them- 
selves in the illustrated weeklies; they are 


not very expensive but neither are they very 
cheap; and they maintain, very firmly and 
consistently, a fairly high standard of incon- 
venience and discomfort. They occupy a middle 
position between those dreary bed-and-breakfast 
warrens that are always near the big railway 
Stations so that provincial nonconformist 
parsons may dive into them five minutes after 
giving up their tickets; and those palatial hostels 
where innumerable page-boys may be seen flitting 
above ten-pile carpets, carrying Martinis and the 
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Chicago Tribune, places indeed that the likes of 
me only visit in the company of American 
publishers. There must be scores of hotels of 
this middle kind in London. I have stayed q 
a round dozen of them myself, probably more, 
for I have never stayed twice at the same one: 
I am not such a fool as that, but nevertheless | 
am fool enough to imagine at times that I shalj 
stumble upon one that is really different from 
the others. If possible, however, I try to make 
other arrangements: my optimism has reasonable 
bounds. 

Here we are, then. Once more we are quic 
dignified gentlefolk staying at a quiet dignified 
hotel. My room is more fantastic than usual, 
It has all the appearance of having been at 
some time a corridor, though possibly it is really 
a section of what was once an immense drawing. 
room. Whatever it was, it is now an extra. 
ordinarily, inhumanly long and narrow apart 
ment, a place ripe for a German film producer, 
At one end is a long narrow window and at the 
other is a long narrow wardrobe, which has a 
mirror that always offers me a monstrous dis. 
tortion of myself, who appear in it as if I were 
fully as broad as I am tall. This is, of course, 
an obvious optical illusion, but it adds nothing 
to my pleasure. 

It is quite impossible to have a night’s sleep 
in this room, which must have been designed by 
someone who either never slept or never did 
anything else. Over the door is a large fan 
light that is brilliantly illuminated all night 
because the lights in the corridor outside are 
never turned out. (They will be to-night, how. 
ever, even if the bodies of the night-porter and 
the boots are found afterwards near the switch.) 
There is no escaping this illuminated fanlight 
once you are in bed, and no doubt advertising 
people will take advantage of the fact. But that 
is not all. This room is on the first floor, just 
above the main door of the hotel, and my pillow 
is not more than a yard from the window, through 
which all the noises of the street, taxis starting 
up and hooting away, come at all hours. For 
two nights now this room has offered me glimpses 
of eternity. It is determined to make a thought 
ful man of me. Mere reading will not do. The 
electric light is so placed that you can only read 
at the cost of having smarting eyes. Moreover, 
when you have read yourself into feeling sleepy 
again, you must then get up to turn out the light, 
with the result that you are wakeful once more. 
If any man wishes to know what he thinks about 
life at quarter to three in the morning, let him 
occupy this room for a few nights. 

The only meal we are taking in this hotel is, 
of course, breakfast. There is something very 
queer about these London hotel breakfasts. 
Everything seems to be there, porridge, fish, 
sausage, kidney, eggs and bacon, toast and 
marmalade, tea and coffe. These viands are no 
merely names on the menu but solid bodies st 
on the table for you to eat. You may spend 
twenty minutes disposing of them. Yet there 's 
a curious unreality about these meals. They 
are like those dinners that actors pretend to eat 
in the second act of comedies. At the end of 
them, you feel you have had enough, indeed 
more than enough, but you cannot help suspect 
ing that you have only been playing a trick om 
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your interior and that the trick has not quite 
succeeded. These sausages and eggs and bacon 
ge somehow not real sausages and eggs and 
bacon; they are not the things in themselves, but 
mere appearances, part of some phantasmagoria 
of the kitchen. It is all like eating food in a 
dream. And the waiters themselves are in the 
geret. There is mockery in the gusto with 
which they set before you these spectral eggs 
and rashers. I have never been one of those 
members of the audience who go on to the stage 
to keep an eye on the conjurer, but I fancy such 
people must have the same sensation | have 
when I am breakfasting in this fashion. Those 
liquids that the conjurer pours out of his magic 
kettle—I will wager that they taste exactly like 
hotel tea and coffee. Possibly these are conjurers’ 
eggs, coming not from a hen but a hat. And the 
waiters know, of that I am certain. That is 
why the younger ones can hardly keep a straight 
face. 

The head waiters are grave enough, but they 
are also sinister. I have noticed that time after 
time. The head waiter here, for example, could 
walk straight into a mystery play and be worth 
fifteen pounds a performance as a collector of 
suspicions. He has a villainous bald front, a 
crooked nose, and deep-set but quite colourless 
eyes, and you could swear that he had disposed 
of the body only five minutes before he walked 
into the dining-room. 

There is a room here asking for a murder. 
It is one of the three lounges. The first lounge 
isto the right of the entrance hall, and is always 
full-of middle-aged Scotswomen playing bridge. 
(Why are these hotels always full of middle- 
aged Scotswomen ?) The second lounge is to the 
left of the entrance hall, and is a leathery, rail- 
way-guide and illustrated-paper sort of place. 
One end of it is always occupied by young wives 
sitting up very stiffly and waiting for their 
husbands, who are at the telephones asking if 
Mr. Murchison will be in or telling somebody 
that they can offer 2,500 at 3%. The other 
end appears to have been annexed by a man 
with a vaguely military appearance, who yawns 
a great deal but contrives to look as if he has 
only to have two more to be tipsy. It is the third 
lounge, at the far end of the entrance hall, that 
istipe for a murder. It is much bigger than the 
others but hardly used at all. 

Yesterday, I happened to be in the hotel 
about half-past four, and so ordered tea. After 
waiting about ten minutes, I asked the waiter 
where it was. ‘I’ve put it in the Brown 
Lounge for you, sir,’ he said, and then it was 
that I discovered this mysterious room at the 
end of the hall. It was closely shuttered and 
very dimly lit, full of enormous chairs and settees, 
and there were dim acres of engravings and 
photogravures on the walls. I groped my way 
to a very large chair and a very little table with 
a tray on it. The only other people there were 
two old women who talked in whispers; and if 
one of them had turned out to be Dickens’s Miss 
Havisham I should not have been surprised. 
All the noises of the hotel and the streets out- 
Side were banished with the closing of the door, 
and there was no sound at all but the vague 
Whispering of these two old women. Usually I 
linger over tea, but yesterday there was no linger- 


ing. It seemed like eating bread-and-butter in 
a mausoleum. If ever I want to murder a man, 
I shall take him in there. 

I can see the whole thing. I shall pretend 
that I want to have a quiet chat with my victim 
and shall suggest coming to this hotel for tea. 
As soon as we arrive, I shall seek out the head 
waiter, that sinister figure. ‘‘ 1 want tea for 
two,’’ I shall tell him, softly but with the right 
emphasis. ‘‘ Ah, tea for two,’’ he will say, 
looking at me with those colourless eyes. ‘‘ The 
Brown Lounge?’’ There will be a kind of cold 
flicker in those eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” I shall reply, 
very softly. ‘‘ The Brown Lounge. Tea for 
two. And a sharp knife.’? Then I shall rejoin 
my man, and, talking very loudly and cheer- 
fully, with many a clap on the back, I shall 
march him down the hall and into that shuttered 
room. ‘‘ Rather a dreary sort of hole this, 
isn’t it?’’ he will say, staring about him. ‘ Not 
a bit of it,’’ I shall reply. ‘* Just a quiet hotel 
for gentlefolk, that’s all.’’ The head waiter 
himself, I trust, will bring the tea and the knife, 
and as he goes will nod casually towards a 
gigantic sideboard not far away, and I shall 
understand. The rest will be easy. It is 
possible, indeed highly probable, that the two old 
women will still be sitting there, but I do not 
imagine for a moment that they will interfere 
or pay any attention to my business with the 
knife and the sideboard. They will, I fancy, 
just go on whispering together, like true gentle- 
folk staying at a quiet hotel. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4% The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


GI Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE OXFORD PRESERVATION TRUST 


SIR,—The strictures of that ‘‘ too quick despairer,”’ 
your Oxford correspondent, on the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust seem to me confused and self-contradictory. 
But I realize that no one cares more than he for saving 
what is left of the beauty of Oxford, or for repairing 
the havoc which has been done along the car-ways 
into the city. Therefore I will confine myself to 
matters likely to be of general interest to your readers, 
and on points of dialectic will joust later with your 
vizored knight if I have the good fortune to meet him 
in some friendly Common Room. 

(1) The object of the Trust is to co-operate with the 
Oxford City Council in giving effect to their now very 
extensive powers. The Ministry of Health’s Interim 
Development Order arms the Council with control of 
house design throughout the penumbra of Oxford. 
Every month applications come up for approval. 
Should a man in the region (which has an irregular 
frontier) build without the leave of the Council, the 
latter might order the house to be pulled down if at 
some future time the site is needed for a road or other 
public purpose. Under another instrument the Council 
may object to elevations which would seriously dis- 
figure a street in Oxford, and may refer its objection 
to an advisory council including an F.R.EBA,, 
nominated by the President of the Royal Institute: of 
British Architects. And, as your correspondent says, 
the Council may make long-range purchases of! land 
for the benefit of the city under the Oxford Corpora- 
tion Act 1925. But powers so wide can only be used 
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effectively and on a consistent plan if the Council has 
at its back a strong body of public opinion. This 
co-operation the Trust hopes to put at the service of 
the Council. No doubt we should get on quicker if, 
on the German model, a man like Mr. E. D. Simon, 
of Manchester, were made Oberbirgermeister of 
Oxford; but we are a long way off such a develop- 
ment in English municipal life because the change 
involves a constitutional principle of importance. And, 
even if we had an Oberbirgermeister, he would be 
glad of the friendly help of the Trust, as was the 
Oberbiirgermeister of Mannheim of the help of the 
directors of the Kunsthalle. 

(2) Oxford must not be compressed artificially like 
an old-fashioned Chinese woman’s feet. If it is 
destined to grow, grow it must; but its growth can be 
guided into beauty instead of into the squalid disarray 
of haphazard ugliness. Will not your correspondent 
out of his love for Oxford help the Trust in enabling 
both the citizens and all to whom the preservation of 
the beauty of the place is a matter of concern to form 
in their minds a picture of what an Oxford of 150,000 
inhabitants might become if brain-work be now given 
to the task of making graphic designs of the appear- 
ance which, at the price of forethought, it could wear? 
The City Council is not willing to spend money on 
preparing and publishing for discussion and criticism 
such a series of drawings based upon a practicable 
plan. In this business brain-work is as much needed 
as large expenditure on land and buildings. But 
brain-work costs money, and the best of it is needed. 
Here the Trust may be of assistance to the City 
Council and to the public. We want a report by 
an architect or architects of genius showing how 
Oxford might plan its new suburbs and even chasten 
the vulgarities of the Cornmarket. 

(3) Your correspondent’s letter will, I hope, set 
more people thinking of the problem not piecemeal 
but as a whole. In the past there has been last-hour 
excitement about this threatened building or that, but 
too little effort to analyse the factors which make 
Oxford a Cotswold capital. It will be found, I think, 
that the beauty of what are left of the older Oxford 
streets depends not only on contour, quiet colour, and 
(in some cases) on house-height and street-width, but 
also on there having been preserved a proportion of 
plain and modest frontages which serve as foils to 
adjacent buildings of striking individuality and dis- 
tinction. For example, the High Street front of 
Queen’s gains point from the little group of old houses 
at the corner of Queen’s Lane. The character of the 
view down the Broad from the Clarendon Building 
depends not only on the curve of the street but on the 
plain front of most of the houses in the block between 
the Turl and Baker’s shop. The plain fronts of the 
shops from Ryman’s westwards are the right fore- 
ground for the church and spire of All Saints. Yet 
if you take any one of these plain houses singly, it 
looks insignificant, though its value in relation to its 
context is very great. Woolworths (at the instance 
of the City Council) rebuilt the plain front of the 
Roebuck which they had pulled down, instead of 
indulging in Lyons’s lavatory marble like a neighbour- 
ing tradesman. The new Trust may give a helping 
hand to the prophetic work of John Carter. 

I am, etc., 
M. E. SADLER 


CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM 


SIR,—The ‘‘ Crusade for Capitalism” of the 
Economic League is subjecting the policy of the 
Socialists to a good deal of disconcerting criticism. 
You have recently commented upon the efforts of the 
Socialist leaders to find a satisfactory policy. If one 
may believe the Socialist Press, the policy outlined at 
Blackpool is not giving satisfaction to the comrades, 
and the surtax proposals are already leading to dis- 
agreements within the ranks of the Socialist Party. 


Mr. Snowden says he has had nothing to do with the 
preparation of the scheme, and in the words of 
Forward, October 22, Mr. Snowden is ‘“ passing 
on t’other side like the Levite in the Scriptures.” yy 
John Wheatley, in the same issue of Forward 
questions the value of the super-tax scheme to the 
working man. Referring to the resolutions of the 
Blackpool Conference, Mr. Wheatley asks : ‘‘ What js 
there in the resolutions passed there that would benefit 
materially one working-class family in Glasgow?” 

To these criticisms within the Socialist Party must 
be added those of the business men and economists 
who have addressed the Economic League Conven. 
tion during the present month. The examination of 
the many fallacies of Socialism by experts in business, 
economics, and finance must do much good by making 
people question the theories and assertions of the 
Socialists. Few people have an intimate knowledge 
of the economics and machinery of trade and are con. 
sequently unable to dispute the assertions of Socialist 
speakers, most of whom have been carefully trained 
for their job of attacking Capitalism. The Socialists 
have a wonderful stock of phrases and slogans that 
sound impressive to people with little or no knowledge 
of the subjects on which the Socialists speak with 
fluency and with apparent knowledge. 

For a number of years I have been in almost 
constant controversy with Socialists, and I realize that 
among certain classes Socialist theories and ideas 
have got a firm hold. This hold has been obtained, 
I believe, by the manner in which the Socialists have, 
from the earliest days of the movement in this 
country, concentrated on (1) the distribution of litera- 
ture, and (2) the running of classes for the training of 
propagandists. The output of literature to-day is 
enormous, and most of it is for sale. Socialists 
believe that the person who buys a pamphlet will read 
it, whereas free leaflets may be thrown away. Since 


the war there has also been a big increase in Socialist | 


classes for the teaching of economics and industrial 
history. Several hundreds of these classes are now 
held every week throughout Great Britain, and large 
numbers of young men and women are taught the 
fallacies of Marxism, and trained to regard Capitalism 
as the workers’ real and only enemy. 

Here, it seems to me, is a field in which the 
Economic League can do a valuable work. It has 
already established economic classes in many parts of 
the country, but more are needed. There is a good 
and sound case for Capitalism, but this case needs 
stating in plain language and in a way that will attract 
and interest the man and woman of average intelli- 
gence. If Socialists can attract hundreds of young 
people to hear courses of lectures based upon Karl 
Marx’s ‘ Capital,’ the driest and most dismal work 
on economics ever written, I am sure the case for 
Capitalism can also be presented in a manner that wil 
interest and instruct the same kind of people. 

I am, etc., 
W. FAauLkner 

53 Westfield Road, 

Surbiton, Surrey 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


SIR,—May I suggest to Mr. Touche that the 
Liberal Party appears to be incapable of having @ 
unanimous opinion on any subject, because its sup 
porters have the courage to differ from each other 
their views, which they do not hesitate to express, 
realizing that controversy even between men of similat 
principles is healthy? au 

Although I do not deny that differences of opinion 
are patent in the Conservative Party, it is evident that 
it is considerably more anxious than the Liberal Party 
to conceal all internal differences. , 

Many Conservative M.P.s will always vote in the 
same lobby as their chief, rather than show the slightest 
sign of disagreement with their leaders’ views. This 
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characteristic seems inseparably connected with, if 
not due to, the general policy of Conservatives in 
trusting to time to settle problems, rather than risk 
unpopular legislation. 
During the nineteenth century the Conservative 
Party continually took wholly Liberal schemes and 
put them into practice. This implies that, although 
the Conservative Party may have always been well 
supplied with administrative ability, it has been the 
Liberals who have threshed out problems. This seems 
as true to-day as it was throughout the last century. 
I am, etc., 
M. S. A. WitiiaMs 
Brasted Hall, Kent 


DRUIDS IN ENGLAND 


SIR,—I am in the same perplexity in this matter as 
| am sure worries school-teachers who wish to in- 
struct their pupils in early history. 

We find by the apparently authentic records of 
Cesar and Pliny that Druids were facts of historic 
importance. But we find also that if we speak or 
write of the part Druids played in early times, we 
are at once reproved by superior persons. 

The attitude of present-day ‘‘ best authorities ’’ (it 
may be a passing phase) seems a mere harking back 
to that of the early Christian missionaries, who treated 


' Druids as enemies of contemptible power and morals. 


“stocks and stones 


After all, the Druids’ religion seems to have been just 
as highly moral and monotheistic as that of the 
followers of Abraham, and if it was tinged with the 
idea of human sacrifice, so was Old Testament 
morality. 

In my own case, following up prehistoric facts in 
Britain, I find strong evidence in the disposition of 
’* that some cult of clever and 
skilled men must have been in a position of great 
power and authority at the time they were erected, 
and if not the Druids or their immediate predecessors, 
who else? 

In the past third of a century skilled observers, 
Mr. Magnus Spence in Orkney, Mr. A. L. Lewis 


_ and Sir Norman Lockyer in various districts, found 


_ individual stones in the stone circles pointing in align- 
_ ment to long stones or barrows or hill-tops outside 


the circle at some distance, indicating the exact 
horizon-point at which the sun rose or set on the 
quarter or half-quarter days. The inference was that 
skilled men, organizing these large scale calendars, 
did it for public information in the matter of the exact 
seasons. All this was, and is, confirmed by folk-lore 
customs at such seasons, connected with the same 
hill-tops, and by place-names. The ‘‘ best authori- 
ties’ treated these observations with considerable 
contempt. But within the past seven years Admiral 
Somerville has repeated such investigations on a dif- 
ferent set of stone circles, and finds virtually the 
same set of facts. 

Bishop Browne, writing in 1921 of the Aberdeen- 
shire circles (there as thick on the ground as churches 


_ in London city), says that it is impossible to laugh at 


traditions of Druids or Druidism, for as ‘‘ Druids’ 
Temples ” these have always been known in folk- 
tales. It must be noted that Cesar and Pliny speak 
of Druids as men of science, astrology and magic, just 
the qualities for the above work. 

In this County of Hereford there happen to be two 
megalithic monuments with the folk-legend of being 
“sacrificial stones.” I closely investigated the cone on 
the Malvern Range, close under the Giant’s Cave, for 
Mr. L’Estrange had reported that the sun rising over 
the steep ridge (25° elevation) on Midsummer Day, 
fell exactly on the stone. I found the stone to be 
curiously shaped to fit a limp body lying on it, and 
taking a sighting line to the point of sunrise, and 
laying it out on the map it passed in succession 
through a Gospel Oak, three churches (two of them 


oriented to the same angle as the alignment), and 
finally came to the edge of a camp vallum. 

The other such stone, the Queen Stone near 
Symonds Yat, with a similar legend, had an older 
name, the Quin Stone, and as in Cornwall it is found 
that Quin is a corruption of gwin or gwyn (Celtic for 
white), it is really the ‘‘ White Stone.” And the 
most important stones in a Druid circle are called 
white stones, as they are in ancient Welsh laws. 

Now this stone has vertical grooves, much deeper 
than wide, on all four sides, all terminating above 
ground level. There are others similar at Borough- 
bridge in Yorks, at Allerton, Liverpool, and Muckle- 
stone, Staffordshire. I excavated at the Queen Stone 
for evidence, finding worked flints and early iron pro- 
ducts and ore, indicating both that early man had 
passed this way, and that it was on the track to 
adjacent iron forges. I also found moulds indicating 
unburnt wood, plenty of burnt wood and a bit of 
calcined bone. 

The ‘‘ best authorities ’’ (see Antiquity for June 
last, page 229) set these grooves down to being due 
to the ‘‘ forces of nature,’’ which, in view of the fact 
of their being on all four sides and regular, is impos- 
sible. I can only note the apparent corrosion of the 
upper part by fire, the fitness of the grooves to take 
such upright oziers as when bound would form 
the first stages of a huge basket, and draw attention 
to Czesar’s description of the Druids burning their 
victims in a great wicker cage. Just over in the 
Forest of Dean at the Long Stone, which has the 
rudiments of similar grooves, a passing country woman 
told me of the legend that ‘‘ If you prick it with a 
pin at midnight it bleeds.” 

In Taylor’s ‘ Celtic Christianity of Cornwall’ I find 
indication that the practices denounced by the early 
Christian missionaries as being idolatrous were in 
reality traditional season-fixing rites. A biographer of 
Saint Sampson tells how the saint came upon a group 
of Pagans at a ‘‘ phanum ”’ worshipping an ‘‘ abomin- 
able image ’’ on a hillock at a short distance. But 
this image is a little later referred to as a ‘‘ Standing 
Stone,’’ since hallowed by a cross being cut on it. And 
the culprits plead that they were only practising the 
‘* mathematicum ”’ of their forefathers. So in spite 
of the recording monk’s intention of giving 10 avvount 
of idolatrous practices, he innocently tells of country- 
people observing an alignment over stones placed there 
for the purpose, as their fathers had done before them, 
for season-fixing. It is often overlooked that no idols 
of native origin are dug up in Britain, and it is high 
time that the Sunday-school tale of our fathers ‘* wor- 
shipping stocks and stones’ should cease, and that 
we should allow an important place in our history to 
the learned men before the first century. 

I am, etc., 
ALFRED WarTKINS 

Hereford 


BOLSHEVISTS AND THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


SIR,—Your editorial paragraph about the anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution seems to sum up 
broadly the present situation in Russia as regards the 
peasants and workmen. You go on to say: ‘‘ The 
intellectuals are too few and too delicately nurtured to 
be able to overthrow a system which has treated them 
with unparalleled brutality.” Intellectuals, I am 
afraid, have never overthrown anything, unless it be 
on occasion their own ink-pots; but I wonder if your 
remark is completely justified. 

A member of the Executive of the Russian Kadet 
(or Cadet) Party—the ‘‘ Constitutional Democratic ’’ 
party—writing in 1919 in a published account of the 
Russian Revolution said : 

When the storm broke out it was found that the intelli- 
gentsia, that flower and brain of the nation, were completely 
severed from the masses. 
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Further, an acquaintance of mine with considerable 
knowledge of Russian literature once told me that 
Turgenieff, decades ago, prophesied that when the 
masses rose against the autocracy and its supporters, 
they (the masses) would be deserted by the intelli- 
gentsia, i.e., by the ‘* intellectuals.” Both revolutions 
of 1917 in Russia were risings of the masses; if they 
did not get the support, or even the acquiescence, of 
the intellectuals, why be surprised that the latter 
should be rather ruthlessly pushed on one side— 
revolutions like wars are apt to be rather disgusting 
affairs while they, last. 

It seems to me, however, that one must differentiate 
between the intellectuals who really get on with their 
work and the intellectuals who, with a gift of ‘‘ gab ’”’ 
and a facile pen, pour forth a series of lamentations 
because events have not occurred exactly as they 
desired or expected. . 

Among the former group there must be hundreds 
that are continuing their own special line of work. 
A friend of mine, a Doctor of Science and lecturer in 
an important institution in the London area, tells me 
that, from the scientific journals in various languages, 
he knows that Russian physicists have been doing 
great work in Russia during the past few years. I 
understand also that Pavlof, one of the greatest 
physiologists of our time, is continuing in Leningrad 
his researches into the physiology of the digestive 
tract under conditions that compare favourably with 
those of pre-war days. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGRecor 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


SIR,—Preoccupation has prevented my replying to 
Mr. Thompson till now. I am sorry if I gave him 
offence by the term ‘‘ ordinary layman.”’ 

As Mr. Thompson has answered the two questions 
he puts to me, I need not trouble about them; but I 
would wish to close this correspondence by putting 
before him two considerations which may influence his 
thought on the subject, viz. : 

1. He wrote as if truth, when it is propounded, 
should and does get ready acceptance. It never did 
and never will—for its own sake. The Church in the 
past, which embraced all men of any learning, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson’s authority, the Bishop of 
Durham, was only doing its proper work, as a learned 
society, to criticize and oppose any new knowledge 
which affected it—just as all learning does now—in 
order eventually to establish its truth, if it were 
true (or destroy it if it were untrue), and then to incor- 
porate it into its own necessarily readjusted thought, 
whether of the Church or of all learning. 

2. Mr. Thompson would clearly seem to think it 
impossible for a first-class scientist to be a good 
orthodox Christian, so antagonistic does he conceive 
them to be. I leave it at that. Perhaps he will think 
about it. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Parson ”’ 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


SIR,—As one of the very few surviving disciples of 
Charles Kingsley who came very intimately in contact 
with him, may I venture to say that in your ‘‘ Back 
Number ”’ notice on October 29 you seem to do less 
than justice to a very remarkable personality. It is 
impossible, no doubt, for the present generation to see 
him as we saw him; you cannot realize the atmosphere 
in which he started up. His ‘‘ muscular Christianity ” 
was not a ‘“ detestable mixture of goodness and 
heartiness,’’ but a manly revolt against the Pecksniffs 
and the acid clericalism of the day. His point of view 
was that a Heavenly Father’s world requires all that 
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is clean, pure and good in humanity; energy 
strength, love as forms of devotion, and games o 
sport as true recreation. He did no end of good jx 
bracing up my generation, and his little tract upoq 
gambling and betting is unequalled to-day. 
I am, etc., 
(Rev.) T. Norman Rowse. 


MODERN MUSIC 


SIR,—There is something almost magnificent in the 
patriotism displayed in the answers to Mr. Hussey’s 
competition. It is doubtful whether quite a numie; 
of the finally triumphant works will ever be heard, o 
even heard of, outside England. 

I was surprised (agreeably) at the absence of 
‘Louise’ and the ‘ Poéme de _ 1’Ecstase,’ both 
enormously popular, but a list without ‘ Pétrouchka’ 
is almost incredible and where were ‘ Pulcinella’ ang 
that delicious masterpiece ‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’? (Pos. 
sibly the latter was written before the specified period.) 

Leaving out Stravinsky, surely the outstanding 
musical genius of our time, it is perhaps hardly sur. 
prising that where the ‘Immortal Hour’ steps jn 
Schiénberg, Prokofieff, Bloch, Bartok, Honegger anj 
Falla should be chary of treading. 

I am, etc., 
ELIZABETH Bixesco 

44 Bedford Square, W.C.1 


PROTESTANTISM AND POETRY 


SIR,—Mr. T. Earle Welby states in your issue of 
October 22, that ‘‘ Protestantism, whatever may be 
said for it, is not a mode of Christianity likely to pro- 


Milton? 
I am, etc., 


Doris CHAPMAN 
49 Longridge Road, S.W.5 


MISQUOTATIONS 


- gaining currency, and ought to be nipped in the 
ud. 

The late King Edward is represented as saying: 
‘“Mon métier est roi”—an obvious mistake for 
‘*“ Mon métier est d’étre roi,’’ or ‘‘ Etre roi, c’est mon 
métier.’’ Conscientious though the late Sovereign 
was, I hardly think he could ever have said ‘* Mon 
métier est roi.’’ 

Another—but a venerable—misquotation is contained 
in the phrase: ‘‘ Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum.” 
There is no word “ perfervidus ” in Latin, and George 
Buchanan, who is said to have coined the phrase, 
would never have said anything but ‘ prefervidum.” 

I am, etc., 
J. H. 

35 Munsier Square, N.W.1 


A CORRECTION 


SIR,—Thank you very much indeed for your kind 
and courteous review of my book, ‘ The Mechanize 
tion of War,’ but I do not refer to Colonel Fuller's 
‘Tanks in the Great War’ as ‘‘ verbose.” This 
phrase is applied by me to a later, and in my opinion, 
much inferior work. 

I am, etc., 
V. W. GERMAINS 

32 Burton Street, W.C.1 


— 


{ Readers who do not wish to be disappointed in 
obtaining the SatuRDAY Review would be well advised 
to place an order for its regular supply with theit 


newsagent, or send a subscription direct to the Pub- 
| lisher, g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 


duce the finest religious poetry.’’ Has he not forgotten | 


SIR,—There is a misquotation, in French, which 
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P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers give me the origin 
and real meaning of that well-known quotation about 
“Leather and prunella ’’? 

CHARLES GREEN, 


(A very fallible correspondent, but still anxious to 
jearn though in his ninety-eighth year.) 


SIR,—I have a vague recollection that -Lord 
Rosebery once said that one must have lived, so to 
, for three generations upon carpet before 
realizing the finer shades of civilization—or words of 
that intention. 
Can any reader give me the exact quotation and its 
source ? B. L. 


SIR,—Is there any village or district in England 
where there is a policewoman but no policeman? 
T. D. Lowe 


CLOWN’S SONG 


SIR,—Malone, in his edition of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
quotes the following from Johnson: ‘‘ Though death 
is a part in which every one acts his share, yet of 
all these actors no one is as true as I.” 

‘Murret M. Matvern 


ART 


ON THE GOTHIC AND OTHER 
NUISANCES 


By D. S. MacCo.i 


HE best things, when they are dead, and all 
things dead-born and left about, become 
nuisances, and I ventured the other day to 
Times that ‘‘ Gothic’’ building, 


No one 


heroic eighteenth century proposed to do at Magdalen, 
but to perpetuate an inconvenient, needlessly expensive 
and gloomy way of building for living rooms in a 
university where money is scarce and a city where 
light is scarcer, has become a stupidity tolerated only 
by the inertia of custom and superstition of ‘‘ art.”’ 
The proof is that not a voice has been raised in defence 
of the practice. But a little expansion of the theme 
may be permitted here. 

_ Characteristic Gothic is an engineer’s architecture 
in stone, a method of roofing in great spaces with that 
material by supports of pier and arch and abutment. 
This constructive method, to which the parallel in our 
day is iron column girder and glass roof with top- 


« lighting, as in the railway stations, flowered with 
fantastic beauty in the finer examples, beauty not only 


of intricate stone structure, but of sculpture and 


glazing. The style that grew out of a structural logic 


for the vast cathedral was imitated, out of fondness, 
‘n a multitude of small churches, where the structural 
logic did not really apply, and is perpetuated to this 
Say i a number of buildings whose miniature 
interiors are traditionally blocked by columns, just as 
they are slavered over with the glass and reredos and 
lectern, the tiles and pews of the shop. The late 

Gothic ” of which most of the Oxford colleges are 
Composed has little to do with the original motives of 
~ style. It is the church trying to become a house. 
n the later stages of the church the spread of glass 
and attenuation of stone reached a point at which the 
mullions and transoms of “ perpendicular ’’ windows 
a out to be translated into wood, and the stupidity 
of the “ revival’? was to reimpose this struggling 


period after a revolution which had understood and 
accepted that tendency. I do not, of course, contend 
that there was no beauty in the old and no degrees of 
recovery or spurts of vitality in the new; the work of 
Jackson, for example, was of a different order from 
the abominations of the New College additions or 
those of Balliol. But anachronism the whole move- 
ment was, whose megatheria in London were the 
Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts. 

What has made this practice doubly poisonous at 
Oxford is that the colleges have been swelling beyond 
their old bounds, encroaching on the streets, and 
thereby wiping out the older examples of how living- 
places should be built. The right policy would have 
been for each college to annex the lodging-houses in 
its neighbourhood, and if need be add to them on 
vacant spaces further afield buildings of that reason- 
able type; they need not even be in stone, which has 
proved so perishable in Oxford that little of the ancient 
surface anywhere remains. That is the policy I urge 
upon the college for which I am more especially bound 
to pray. I should like myself to see it remain small 
and devote its quincentenary fund to an intensity of 
study by endowment of Fellows rather than to the 
extension of building. As All Souls is a college of 
Fellows in Law and History, so Lincoln, which already 
houses the Professor of Greek Archeology and the 
Slade Professor, might become a home for 
students of the arts. This would be better than bung- 
ing up the green vacancies of the Turl with inferior 
** Gothic.”” My spirit, at least, will not lie quiet if 
they cut down the mighty plane, which 

Out of the summer and the rain 

Builds its beneficence, 
and among whose boughs, along with some sort of 
sleepy finch, I used to nest on my slice of parapet. 
Warde Fowler, I am _ sure, beloved Sub-rector 
of the Birds, will be with me, going vainly to seek 
the ghost of his terrier in the stable-yard. Together 
we will haunt the common-room with horrid keenings, 
put medicinal incantations upon the port, and witch 
out a murrain of cusps and crockets on highly 
esteemed countenances. 

My friend Sir Reginald Blomfield rallied to my 
support with characteristic vigour, and widened 
the attack to the whole ecclesiastical field. I could 
not but remember the bout I had with him in these 
columns when the style of the new Cathedral for 
Liverpool was under discussion. It seemed to me 
that the architects of his colour had put forward a 
number of unconvincing reasons against the use of 
Gothic for a building whose uses were to be identical 
with those of the great medieval churches. I 
inclined myself to his side in the controversy, but 
not for his reasons. The experiment has been tried, 
and it is generally admitted that Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott has proved himself a remarkable adaptor, 
indeed an original thinker in Gothic. I have not 
seen the building except in its beginnings, so I only 
speak from hearsay and illustrations. But what- 
ever his success, I doubt whether the experiment will 
be repeated. We already knew that men of real 
talent as architects had worked within revivalist 
lines as well as dull imitators. W. Burges more 
than any, perhaps, got inside the medizval skin, a 
sign of it being that he could carry with him a 
sense of fun; Bentley again at Hammersmith. 
But the miracle of a reincarnation is not a rule. 
It is probable that the mastodon tries to break out 
again into a world that no longer admits him to its 
currency and disturbs the spirit of later creatures 
with monstrous dreams. So does the Cathedral, 
shorn of the exuberant life that ran into imagery 
as a sea into waves, robbed of the inner passion 
that made it a natural birth and happy monster of 
its time, haunt a backward-going imagination here 
and there. 

Such monsters may be parked on exceptional sites, 
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as at Liverpool; their poor relations should not be 
allowed to roam the streets. Can anything be more 
unhappy than the would-be Gothic churches that are 
marooned within their dingy shrubs and railings up 
and down London? These caricatures of a cathedral 
in its close or country church in its yard are as dis- 
continuous in effect as falling downstairs. Look, by 
way of contrast, how the church front in Kingsway, 
by the late John Belcher, if my memory serves, fits in 
with the street, pleasantly recessed, but joining hands 
with the houses right and left, in an easy, ample 
gesture. 

The other nuisances of London building are too 
many for this poor article. But I will digress to speak 
of one. And before doing that I should like to thank 
the Tube Railways for reconsidering, in their latest 
operations, the affront they had put upon our streets, 
the filthy combination of colours and material in their 
station fronts. They have still to convert the vile blue 
combined with a particular scarlet in their signs. But 
the offenders I have now in mind are Messrs. Lyons. 
I think it was the Savoy Hotel that first broke out 
with a white glazed material, whose effect is that of 
plunging into a bath of icy water. Then followed 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody, and now Messrs. 
Lyons, who are on the way to doing all the feeding of 
London and therefore will have restaurants and hotels, 
by and by, in every street, are multiplying those cruel 
douches. Sanitary, no doubt, and also kenspeckle, 
and so durable that they will never take a kindly 
tone or acknowledge their neighbours. This imitation 
of stone forms is not the way to use ceramics and 
if used at all ceramics should extend to a whole street, 
or town. I appeal, therefore, to Messrs. Lyons to be 
as merciful and public-spirited as they are powerful 
and will be omnipresent, and to desist from this 
unkind attack on the senses in their future enter- 
prises. The way to attract favourable notice is to be 
not as different as possible, but as pleasant. The 
simple setting-out and good lettering of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith’s bookshops adds sensibly to the pleasure of 
buying a newspaper; it is a pity the customer should 
have to go to his dinner through a chill. 

I return from that digression to Oxford. I have 
just read an excellent article in the Observer, by Mr. 
J. C. Squire, on the Oxford Preservation Trust. Mr. 
Squire is never missing when things of history and 
beauty or peace like City churches, London Bridges, 
Stonehenge solitudes call for protection, and he puts 
the case for Oxford with his usual cogency and wit. 
Oxford, threatened alike by the Blue Cow and the 
Red Peril, is doomed to be a Detroit and a Tooting, 
if the ring cannot be held. Late, as usual, is the 
attempt, and the defenders have done some sad work 
themselves within the circle.* 

‘* Seldom comes good news,’’ but it is sometimes 
very good, and I cannot refrain from a postscript on 
a different subject. Many years ago I argued for 
picture galleries in parks, with in and out-door refresh- 
ment places attached. And among the pictures I 
most wanted and least hoped to see in such a gallery 
was the Iveagh Rembrandt, the old man with his 
palette and brushes against the ovals on the wall. It 
is among the few greatest, like the Countess Yousso- 
poff, the Hendrickje of R. von Mendelssohn and the 
Iichester portrait, now in America. We have no first- 
rate portrait in our London galleries, except the 
Wallace Titus. And here is the gallery in a park 
given to us, and the unhoped-for security of that 
heavenly picture, with I know not what else beside. 
How many a Sunday pilgrim, in days to come, will 
bless the name of Lord Iveagh! And if an Ipswich 
gallery of Gainsboroughs also comes into being, there 
will be something to set against our losses. 


* Readers are referred to the ‘ Letter from Oxford’ in the 
S.R. of October 22, and subsequent correspondence from Sir 
Michael Sadler. 
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THE THEATRE 
FOR THE FUN OF THE THING 


By Ivor BRown 


AST week-end, along with many other Member; 
and delegates of the British Drama League | 


enjoyed the hospitality of the Manchester Play. 
goers’ Club, the performances of local dramatic socie. 
ties, and the admirable skill with which Mr. Geoff 
Whitworth guided a large and talkative confereng 
through its business. Chairmen, I suppose, are bon 
to their terrible task and learn in the nursery to hand} 
amendments to amendments, undismayed even whe 
Nurse intervenes with ‘‘ previous question.”’ Of thy 
company I am not one and I sit in reverence befor 
all who can suffer congresses gladly and attend from 
morn till midnight to the never-ending prolixity ¢ 
elected persons. Under expert guidance much wa 
sensibly discussed. Tricky and indeed Olympic 
problems as ‘‘ When is an amateur not an amateur?” 
were very nearly settled, and we even approached th 
superb and solemn secrets of the National Theatr 
Committee, whose alternations between sleep ani 
secret diplomacy remind one of the most high politics, 
There is now a general acknowledgment that the 
amateurs are becoming important. The professional 
have shown obvious signs of nervousness and the 
spread of little theatres is worrying the proprietors 
of large ones. In fact, of course, the trade has m 
cause for panic. The provincial managers can easily 
meet rivalry by stiffening up the standard of their own 
‘* attractions,” and it is plain that the creation o 
countless drama clubs is creating an audience as wel 
as a competitor for the professional. What has hap 
pened is a rush of ambition to the head of amatew 
theatricals. The prosperous and unassuming clubs 
continue to take theatres and large halls for ther 


annual week and collect copious and profitable assem- | 


blages of friends and relations with the musical ani 
light comedies of yester-year. If they happen to have 
or to hire an expert producer, they manage the jo 
pretty well and they send honourable cheques 10 
Wardour Street in return for their cargoes of cloaks 
and swords and wigs and Wellingtons. They keep 
themselves to themselves and do not spell Drama wit 
a very big D. In short, they achieve self-entertait 
ment without troubling their neighbours and condutt 
themselves like blameless citizens. 

The revolt from this inoffensive and uninspiring 
routine was beginning before the war and has spreai 
widely since. Among the happy laity of the loc 
Thespians rose turbulent priests of drama, youl 
men with a light in their eyes and lighting-system 
in their minds. Or else an enthusiast invaded th 
Village Institute and routed the old notions of ply 
acting as implanted by the vicar’s wife and th 
squire’s daughter. In the larger towns eager group 
hired upper rooms and created attic drama of 0 
siderable audacity. There are now twelve hunéiti 
amateur dramatic groups affiliated to the Britis 
Drama League and they represent every conceivabl 
form of conservatism and radicalism in entertainmet! 
For some Miss Gertrude Jennings is still the ot! 
master of craft; for others Shaw is an intellectul 
babe and Strindberg a gentle old lady. But th 
trend is towards the left, as the politicians say, 4 
it is serious fact that to do it for the fun of the thing 
is no longer ambition’s end. Perhaps some of the 
more aggressive amateurs take themselves with # 
portentous gravity which invites the needle 
criticism. But in general the amateurs la 
established their position in the theatre of to-da}: 
They are doing work which the professionals hart 
failed to do. They often work with colossal ent! 
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jn the most unsatisfactory premises and go charg- 
ing at Parnassus with faith instead of funds. It is 
easy to laugh at them as was done in that jolly play 
‘The Torch Bearers.’ But the last laugh may be 
on the other side. 

Naturally there are plenty of mistakes for a critic 
to seize upon. At Manchester, in the performances 
given last week-end, one could have pointed to crudity 
here and preciosity there. The Unnamed Society 
can mount plays swiftly, neatly, and humorously 
on its tiny stage; but its sense of production out- 
runs its capacity in acting. Other clubs showed 
quality in acting that was wasted by lack of pro- 
duction. They desperately needed someone to 
control speed and emphasis, to make them point 
their lines, and, as the vulgar say, ‘‘ shove it over.’’ 
Nervousness may account for some of the mumbling 
and under-acting of amateurs, but even were the 
players all as brazen as old pros. they would need 
to study grouping and timing very much more care- 
fully than is done now. The leading teams in the 
National Festival Competition of last year had 
made this study, but this form of application is as 
rare as it is necessary. 

It is hard for the amateurs to get keen criticism 
from outside, but it is essential that they should receive 
jt The reporter from a small paper only records and 
adds a few conventional glorifications. If the notice 
occasionally ended with: ‘‘ Awful work was also done 
by... ” instead of with the usual inclusive benedic- 
tion, some of Mr. Clarkson’s best wigs might fall upon 
the green, but out of rage reform might follow. The 
Drama League is beginning to institute a service of 
proper criticism and that is a very proper, but prickly, 
job to tackle. I should like to see societies doing 
their best to engage men and women whose experi- 
ence is only equalled by their temerity to visit their 
performances and slang the players heartily in speech 
and print afterwards. For such a fight I have no 
stomach and, fortunately, no leisure, but the amateurs 
who look round for constructive abuse have all my 
veneration. One other point has struck me frequently. 
The amateurs nearly always do better when they try 
to be tremendous than when they try to be trifling. I 
have seen religious plays, for instance, made far more 
effective by a rough sincerity than a smooth technique 
could ever achieve. Better to plunge at plays whose 
substance is itself indestructible than to toy with the 
flimsy whose form is everything. I would rather see an 
unskilled team dive into the mists of Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley’s prehistoric saga-world than tread a 
measure on the parquet provided by Messrs, Coward 
and Lonsdale. The lighter the author’s touch the 
I have once been put to 
sleep by Othello, but it is pretty difficult to make 
Hamlet a bore. A boiled shirt is the most dangerous 
armour that the dramatic recruit can wear. 

The new amateur movement defies any single 
description. It is as various as it is vast. But it can 
be said without any humbug that many of its members 
have added to the fun of the thing and the fun of the 
fight. They live in towns where the professional 
theatre has failed them or in villages whither the drama 

never come. They come out like David against the 
Goliath that is the kinema and their sling is feeble and 
fallible enough. If they are apt to find sermons in the 
Stones of their attack, we can surely forgive an occa- 
sional whimper of self-righteousness. For that is 
merely the accident of a substance and the substance 
in this case is the vigour and the valour of self-help. 


ALso RUNNING : 
The Red Umbrella. 
The Little Theatre. 
The heroine’s name is Whimsy Drew; she lives in 
a cottage and is so shy that she has to make friends 
with imaginary people like Miss Sweetapple and Mr. 
Junket. An old dotard leaves her £800,000 and thereby 


By Brenda Girvin and Monica Cosens. 


hang two more acts. The result is not so much Barrie- 
and-water as Barrie-and-cream. Will the management 
be prosecuted for selling sweetmeats after hours? 
Surely not, for Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson’s acting 
is perfect in its austerity and almost neutralizes the 
glucose quality of the theme. 


Lady Inger of Ostrat. By Henrik Ibsen. The Century Theatre. 

Romance, realism, symbolism were the three stages 
of Ibsenism. With the second Henrik found himself 
and in the third he very nearly lost himself. The first 
stage had two phases; there was the high poetical 
and the professional prosaic. ‘ Lady Inger’ is work- 
aday ‘‘ theatre ’’ as the young man found it and very 
soon left it, a drama of ‘“‘ situation ’’ in the French 
method. Here we see the rebel solemnly and seri- 
ously practising that which he was soon to reject and 
to replace. Had Ibsen continued thus he might have 
held a formidable candle against Scribe and Sardou ; 
fortunately he chose to break away and altered the 
whole European theatre by doing so. The Lena Ash- 
well Players have done well to remind us of the young 
man’s first fancy and Miss Esmé Church and Mr. 
Kynaston Reeves add to many distinguished achieve- 
ments at the Century. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—88 


Set sy ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. ‘‘ Why do people spend more money,’’ asked 
Mr. Mould, ‘‘ upon a death, Mrs, Gamp, than upon a 
birth?’’ Had Mr. A, E. Housman been there and 
replied instead of Mrs. Gamp, he might have done so 
in verse. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas for 
the reply which is most characteristic, and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea for that which runs it up. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best translation 
of Mark Antony’s funeral oration into the prose of a 
twentieth-century American mayor. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 88, 
or LITERARY 88s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, November 14, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 86 
Set sy GERALD Barry 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a 
Ballade of Saint Christopher (the Patron Saint of 
Travellers), having for refrain the line, ‘“‘ Ne pas 
se pencher au dehors.’’ The Ballade to be in 
English. 
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B. In a recent issue our contributor A. A. B. 
suggested that had Lord Birkenhead not accepted 
the Lord Chancellorship in 1919, nothing and 
nobody could have prevented his succession to 
the leadership of the Conservative Party at the 
dissolution of the Coalition. We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half 
a Guinea for an extract of 450-500 words from a 
fictitious Short History of Our Times, based on 
the supposition that Sir Frederick Smith became 
Prime Minister in 1922. The extract may cover 
the whole or a fragment of the period since that 
date. Competitors are reminded that historians 
are expected to be impartial. 


REPORT FROM MR. BARRY 


86a ands. Since the Literary Competitions in this 
paper began there cannot have been a more 
disappointing set of entries submitted than those it 
has been my mournful lot to judge this week. An 
enormous number of Ballades, no-Ballades, pseudo- 
Ballades, and amputated Ballades were sent in, together 
with a motley selection of verses which conform to no 
known rules. The thought of French railway trains 
engendered by the refrain have inspired competitors 
with a Gallic indiscipline, and more than half ran off 
the lines. All that broke the strict rules of the 
Ballade proper I at once disqualified—some with 
reluctance, especially that beginning 
Full sixteen centuries agone. 
and another that contained these lines : 


Emperor Decius made a plaint 

That Christopher Saint beheaded be; 

So he martyred was who had no taint, 

In Asia Minor shamelessly, 

The year of Our Lord 250 a.p. 
With a different reluctance I had to disqualify J. W. 
Pepper, whose Ballade, otherwise much above a low 
average, was spoilt by repetition of rhymes—bare, 


‘bear, bear, forbear; seas, seize; fair, fare. A number 


of competitors appear to be uncertain not only of the 
rules of the Ballade but also of their French; at all 
events several entries had the refrain tacked on to the 
end of each verse without any context or attempt at 
relevance. This produced some astonishing results. 
The subject has inspired no one to a really first-rate 
effort. Those that are competent are for the most 
part lacking in point or fancy. The first prize I 
award to T. E. Casson, whose Ballade is well above 
the others in quality and has originality; but it, too, 
has clumsy lines. For the second prize, after some 
hesitation, I choose Pibwob. I recommend for honour- 
able mention Major Brawn, Lester Ralph, Issachar, 
M. R. Williamson, James Hall, W. R. Dunstan, and 
Athos. The thougbt of England under Lord Birken- 
head was evidently too much for readers. Not a single 
entry was received for Competition B. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A monstrous man, his head a dog’s, 
Within a deep and slimy grot, 
Amid black adders and green frogs, 
Dined on a maiden smoking hot; 
Supped on an Irish kerne or Scot; 
And, as he drank their steaming gore, 
Remarked, ‘‘ Translate; for I can not 
Ne pas se pencher au dehors.’’ 


A Copt from the Serbonian bogs, 

A Cretan and a Cypriot, 
A Gadarene who pastured hogs, 

A Pharisee who worshipped jot 

And tittle, nor might wish to blot > 
One distich of Rabbinic lore, 

Replied: ‘‘ ’Tis Ammonite, God wot— 
Ne pas se pencher au dehors.”’ 


The Deus, with the many cogs 
Ex machina, from heaven shot, 


Conveyed this Christopher through Og’s 


Domain unto the polyglot 
Saint Jerome in his olive-plot. 
The Saint exclaimed to seventy more, 
** archaistic Hottentot— 
Ne pas se pencher au dehors.”’ 


Envol 
Prince ! Edomite or Epirot 


Who strainest for the further shore, 


Ask Charon to translate the lot: 
‘“ Ne pas se pencher au dehors !’’ 


T. E. Casson 


SECOND PRIZE 


St. Christopher one starry night, 
They say, was walking in Touraine 
And met a dragon, Rocket hight, 
An iron beast with smoky mane, 
Who charged him like a hurricane, 
With open jaws. The Saint said, ‘‘ Lor!’’ 


Then bade his outstretched tongue ‘‘ Abstain— 


Ne pas se pencher au dehors!’’ 


The metal monster’s tongue, despite 
That bidding, did a thing profane. 
No doubt it meant to be polite 
(Intended blessing turns to bane 
On human tongues, too, causing pain), 
It licked St. Christopher, before 
He had the chance to say again, 
Ne pas se pencher au dehors!’’ 


Thus was the travellers’ patron quite 
Calcined and prematurely slain. 

The dragon wept with all his might 
And all his main—it was in vain. 
The moral of the tale is plain :— 

Nicht rauchen, nicht—a dozen more, 
To stop the train pull down the chain, 

Ne pas se pencher au dehors! 


Envotr 


And that is why, in every train 

In France to-day, each carriage door 
Bears the memorial refrain, 

** Ne pas se pencher au dehors!”’ 


Piswos 


WINTER 


By STELLA GIBBONS 


N the laurel wood 

Through winter’s windless day 
The boughs were still with frost, 
And snow upon them lay: 


The motionless grey snow clouds turned 


Their light upon the ground, 
And light went up to them 
From snowy bough and stem, 
And to the earth returned : 


But in the lover’s heart full summer burned. 


Now the butterfly 

Between the willow’s shower 

Of sudden downward gold 

Reels like a flying flower ; 

Clouds white as lilies sunward blow, 


And the small sun shoots radiance down 


On glittering laurel leaves— 
Dusk and leaf-lights he weaves 
In the warm wood below : 


But in the lover’s heart deep lies the snow. 


esc SE 
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ANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI was not a 
[)) sesraey or any other kind of reviewer. If my 

memory serves me, he wrote but two reviews 
in his life, and those out of a motive of personal 
fiendship. But he was a contributor to the 
garurDAY, and our obligations to him, though the 
jight connexion was by then doubtless forgotten, 
were not unworthily repaid in the notice of his poems 
in 1870. The view there taken of Rossetti is not that 
which most of us take now. The reviewer was, for 
me thing, prejudiced against the sonnet, and though 
he was shrewd enough to see and bold enough to say 
that Rossetti’s had some of the qualities of Shake- 
geare’s, he was troubled by a fixed belief that the 
ganet is more artificial than a great poetic form 
should be. His warmest admiration was given to 
Sister Helen.’ 


* 


The passion and imagination which the Saturday 
Reviewer so cordially praised in noticing that great 
poem are truly there; the thing is in its own sort 
unsurpassed, and we may well suppose unsurpassable ; 
but verse of that sort is not fully expressive of 
Rossetti’s central interests and impulses. That 
brooding and ardent mind found expression completely 
oily in the sonnets; and it is unfortunate for Rossetti 
that the sonnets lent themselves to misunderstanding. 
Their peculiar atmosphere, as of the hot-house some- 
times or of some inner room unvisited by the wind, 
their luxuriance of decoration, their richness in 
daborated music, encouraged a view of Rossetti 
according to which he was, in however fine a sense, 
merely an amateur of colour, perfume, ornament, 
given over to a somewhat mindless and rather 
extravagant cultivation of those things. But in truth 
Rossetti had one of the most active and resolute as 
well as one of the most sensitively responsive minds 
ever exercised on the making of poetry in English. 

* 


Look at his few priceless observations on his art! 
Only Coleridge and Keats among English poets have 
said things of equal worth about poetry. And they 
are the last things that on the old conventional view 
of Rossetti would be expected from him. His 
insistence on ‘‘ fundamental brain-work,’’ on 
“mental cartooning,’’ are very unlike anything that 
most readers of the ‘Poems’ of 1870 would have 
anticipated. Yet the ‘‘ fundamental brain-work ”’ is 
always to be discovered in his own work, though only 
in‘ Nineveh ’ and in one remarkable gnomic poem is 
it obvious. The superficial softness of some of his 
work is deceptive; beneath it is something much 
harder than is usual in English poetry, something 
Latin and something quite distinctively Rossetti’s own. 

%* 


His fellows knew him better than the public. 
Coventry Patmore justly said of one of Rossetti’s 
finest passages that it had been etched on stone. That 
trenchant mind worked on material resistant enough 
to satisfy Gautier’s famous requirement. Rossetti 
too was a ‘* guardian of pure contour ”’; he too fixed 
his colours with an art like that of the worker in 
enamel, Nowhere is there anything lax in his luxury, 
nowhere does his mental sensuality overcome his 
artistic logic, nothing sprawls or runs riot or bursts 
into a superfluous efflorescence. There is no more 
Scrupulous verse in the language. 

* 
* * 

To pretend that nothing has been paid for his 
Peculiar success is idle. Rossetti is apt to be 
oppressive. No poet is safer against the reproach of 
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having written an insignificant line, but the remorse- 
less, incessant pressure of meaning is apt to fatigue 
the reader who takes Rossetti in bulk. He allows 
one none of the relief of indifferent things in his house 
of life. | Everything matters profoundly, has some 
subtle association, breathes out intimate memories. 
The air is overcharged; the very silences are like the 
hush before a storm; the very flowers are felt to have 
weight for all their delicacy. But it is needless to 
spend words on this: Walter Pater said the final 
thing when he remarked that to Rossetti every 
moment was a Crisis. 
* 
* 


Well, in life every moment is not a crisis, save on 
an interpretation which, just as it may be, our minds 
cannot bear, and there are moods in which Rossetti 
is too much for us. There are times when we want 
things for themselves, simply: the flower without the 
memory evocable by its odour, the mirror without 
thought of the face it once reflected, beauty without 
that host of associations. Yet what kind of criticism 
is it which would blame an artist for not possessing 
both his distinctive quality, his virtue, and _ its 
opposite? Within its own limits Rossetti’s poetry is 
perfect. That those limits prevent its being the very 
greatest kind of poetry, that it is constricted, may be 
true, but is beside the point. Rossetti was not as 
limited as his poetry. He had in abundance what he 
carefully kept out of his poetry, humour and wit. He 
had no small amount of worldly wisdom. Until 
chloral and insomnia broke him down, he had, more 
than any man in our literature, a regal authority, a 
casual, compelling power over the minds of his equals. 
He was a born leader. But as a poet he chose to 
cultivate only a portion of himself, that portion which 
was strictly to his purpose. In the gnomic poem to 
which I have referred there is ample evidence that he 
could have written another sort of poetry, as in his 
drawing, ‘ Found,’ there is proof that he could have 
painted pictures very different from those which come 
first to mind at the mention of his name. If he 
practised a wise asceticism of the imagination, that is 
not to his discredit. 

* 
* * 


Work of his sort is very alien to us now, who are 
occupied with such different matters. But time cannot 
adversely affect a fame so solidly based as his. The 
Saturday Reviewer of 1870 lamented that it was diffi- 
cult to quote from Rossetti without injuring him; it 
is difficult, for the work is woven together, and even 
what seem detachabie passages will be found to lose 
much of their effect when removed from the context. 
His achievement is singularly coherent. We may have 
reasonable enough preferences among his poems, but 
they stand together, and judgment must pass on the 
whole body of his verse. 

* 
* * 


Nothing harmed Rossetti’s reputation more than 
the excessive production by his excellent brother of 
books about the Rossetti circle. As material for other 
writers those books had their value. To be sure, they 
were too discreet. W.M.R. had no illusions about 
D. G. R. I have myself perused unpublished corre- 
spondence relating to the delicate negotiations whereby 
some injudicious correspondence between Rossetti and 
Swinburne was recovered from D. G. R.’s penultimate 
mistress, Fanny Schott. But in his perfectly legiti- 
mate concern for his brother’s dignity, he managed 
to make D. G. R. what D. G. R. never could be in 
life—dull. Nobody else has written a good biography. 
Watts-Dunton could have done it, but never did. 
And as for the people who have written lives of him— 
but I would not be convicted of using bad language. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters. Edited by 
G. Jean-Aubry. Heinemann. 2 vols. 42s. 


HE rather guarded title of this book may be taken 
as implying that it contains some of the life and 
a good many of the letters of its subject. It is cer- 
tainly not a definite biography. Nor yet is it a com- 
plete collection even of the letters Conrad wrote in 
English. There are in M. Jean-Aubry’s hands eighteen 
hundred of these, with over two hundred more in 
French and Polish. It is characteristic of M. Jean- 
Aubry’s work that this information is abruptly, if 
unobtrusively, conveyed to us in a foot-note removed 
by ten pages from the point where the narrative ends 
and the letters begin. The book is, in short, a ramb- 
ling and unsatisfactory hodge-podge, and it is difficult 
to imagine why it should have been done so soon after 
Conrad’s death in such a manner that it will certainly 
have to be done again. There are, no doubt, reasons 
why the whole story cannot be told, or all the letters 
printed, just yet. But a judicious selection of letters 
(avoiding all repetitions), with a brief biographical 
narrative, would have stayed our hunger until the 
proper moment arrived and would not have delayed 
that moment. These two portentous volumes, which 
are neither one thing nor the other, are only too likely 
to stand for a long time in the way of anything better. 
The whole story will undoubtedly be worth telling, 
at the proper time and in the proper manner, if all the 
materials are ever available. It is improbable that any 
author of equal eminence in our time had so extra- 
ordinary and diversified a life. His early circumstances 
were romantic enough, his determination to become 
a sailor must have been as unexpected a thing as ever 
a respectably rebellious family of Polish noblemen was 
called upon to deal with. After these promising begin- 
nings comes the still mysterious adventure at Mar- 
seilles. I say that it is still mysterious, though 
M. Jean-Aubry seems to think it is perfectly clear. 
He writes of ‘ The Arrow of Gold’: 


If Conrad modified the names and appearance of some of 
the actors, at least Rita, Thérésa, Ortega, Mills, J. M. K. 
Blunt, Henry Allégre, Mme. Léonore, the journalist, the house- 
maid, Mrs. Blunt herself, are all living beings whom Conrad 
iknew at Marseilles, while in the character of Rita he drew the 
woman who first taught him to feel passionately. 


Allégre, of course, appears in the story only in retro- 
spect, not as a person whom ‘“ Monsieur George ”’ 


ever met. Rita appears twice—once in ‘ The Arrow 


of Gold’ and once in ‘ The Mirror of the Sea ’—and 
the two descriptions are almost entirely irreconcilable. 
(There must have been such a person, since there is 
a novel by M. Pierre Benoit which gives an account 
of her, apparently derived from an independent source, 
and better reconcilable with both of Conrad’s accounts 
than either of these is with the other.) Moreover, 
M. Jean-Aubry finds the chronology of the whole affair 
in a confusion which he cannot unravel. If some 
future biographer can find more, and more literally 
dependable, material, he will be able to write a remark- 
able chapter and, I think, to throw light on the young 
Conrad which is at present lacking. Conrad’s own 
private references to ‘ The Arrow of Gold’ establish 
no more than the fact that it was largely based on a 
personal experience. 

The most valuable part of M. Jean-Aubry’s work 
consists in a demonstration of the long, but more 
vaguely, known fact that much of his best work was 
thus, and very closely, based. His narrative of Con- 
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rad’s sea-faring life is, therefore, to a very large extent 
an ingenious mosaic of passages from his author's 
novels and reminiscences, transposed into a pro; 
chronological order. Thus in 1881 Conrad signed oq 
as second mate of the barque Palestine, and, after 
recording this fact, M. Jean-Aubry takes the story 
‘ Youth’ as his principal authority for the ensyin; 
voyage. It is, indeed, very interesting to see how the 
man who, at this time, had no thought of ever becom. 
ing a novelist, afterwards made use of what ha 
pened to him. But so much of the material is familiar 
and so little of it is, in the historical sense, strictly 
trustworthy. On one occasion, at least, Conrad pointed 
out that, while he drew on his memory, he was writ. 
ing fiction, not fact, and reserved the right to arr: 
and modify the remembered facts as seemed to him best, 
A certain amount is added in these early pages (which 
occupy about half the first volume) by letters from 
his uncle Thaddeus Bobrowski in reply to his. Theirs 
was a very charming relationship and, if the whole 
of the correspondence had been preserved, we should 
know more of it and of both of them. 

At, roughly, the time when, all unconsciously, Conrad 
left the sea for the land, M. Jean-Aubry steps aside, 
and, but for one or two brief interventions, leaves his 
author to speak for himself through his letters. The 
story here becomes necessarily less eventful but 
hardly less interesting. It is also, as the result of 
selection, much more jerky. Thus, for example, we 
learn nothing of the beginning of his connexion with 
Mr. J. B. Pinker, an event, I should imagine, of the 
profoundest importance in his life as an author, and 
the opening of an episode which deserves to be well 
known, as showing what invaluable support can be 
given to a great writer by an admirer both judicious 
and devoted. There is another part of Conrad’s literary 
life, obviously of consequence—his collaboration in 
two ambitious books with the then Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer—which receives but little illumination in these 
pages. 

It is true that there are no adventures or wander- 
ings in his life after 1894 (though he was caught by 
the war in Austria—a sufficiently anxious business) 
but the mere vicissitudes of his fame and fortunes 
as a novelist would suffice to furnish forth any ordinary 
biography. In 1894 Mr. Edward Garnett (as miracu- 
lous in tact as in discernment) lured him into author- 
ship, when he still thought himself a sailor, by casu- 
ally suggesting that he should ‘‘ write another.”’ In 
1911, when he had done a great part of his best work, 
he was overjoyed to be recipient of a Civil List pen- 
sion of £100 a year. In 1912, when ‘ Chance’ was 
finished, he remarked with pleasure that it would 
bring him at least £700. In 1914, when ‘ Chance’ 
was published, he became a relatively rich man and 
continued to be more successful, in the eyes of the 
public which had so long ignored him, with every new 
book he wrote until the day of his death. One may 
think (as I do) that ‘ Chance’ was the first sign of 
his being obliged to seek subjects outside his own 
personal experience and that when he did so (as earlier, 
before the necessity arose, in ‘ Nostromo ’ and ‘ The 
Secret Agent ’) his success, still dazzling, was mainly 
that of a virtuoso unrivalled in the technique of the 
novel. One may think that and still hold (as I do) 
that his eventual reward was a thing for rejoicing, 
not for cynicism or regret. 

His life remains a matter for continuously renewed 
bewilderment. Why should a Pole become a sailor? 
Why a British sailor? Why a novelist? Why 4 
novelist who wrote in English? And how, above all 
things, a novelist so indubitably great and so patently 
an expert in what he was doing? For there is one 
thing which strikes the reader in the series of letters 
written from 1894 onwards, and that is that he betrays 
no interest whatever in anything written in English 
before 1894 and very little in anything written in other 
languages. 
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“NO FUN LIKE WORK” 


The Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell. 
By E. H. C. Moberly Bell. Richards 
Press. I5S. 


OBERLY BELL began to work at the age of 
M eighteen in Alexandria. He worked almost every 
hour of his life, which ended on April 5, 1911, three 
days after his sixty-fourth birthday, in the place that, 
next to his home, he loved best—The Times office. 
Miss E. H. C. Moberly Bell’s story of her father’s life 
naturally divides itself into two parts—Egypt and 
Printing House Square. But whether we read of him 
in the East or in the West, the theme is the same: 
work, and the joy of it. ‘* His first asset,’’ says Miss 
Bell, ‘‘ was an abnormal energy,”’ the second, ‘ his 
innate friendliness.”” These words appear in the very 
beginning of Miss Bell’s book, and it is evident, as 
the narrative unfolds, that her simple analysis is a 
te one. The energy is apparent in the letters them- 
selves. They are bursting with it, every word of 
them, alert and intelligent energy. The other asset 
that Miss Bell modestly describes as ‘‘ innate friendli- 
ness” was, in reality, an extraordinary personality, 
so vivid, so dominant, yet so winning, that when he 
cared to exercise it few could deny him. 

As a clerk in a merchant’s office his real ambition 
was journalism. The Daily News refused his offer to 
become their correspondent. He entered the service 
of the Levant Herald, and became at twenty the 
oficial correspondent of The Times. Immediately he 
isdeep in Egyptian affairs, and becomes a member of 
one of the Mixed Courts, whereupon he feels it 
necessary to resign from The Times. In _ 1875, 
married, he is back in Egypt, representing a firm of 
Belgian merchants. He writes to a relative: ‘‘ Find 
work, make work for every minute of the day, don’t 
loiter from one thing to another, but go straight 
through.’’ He is agent for a shipping company, and 
an insurance agent—more work. Soon his telegrams 
and letters begin once again to appear in the columns 
of The Times; he was officially reappointed corres- 
pondent in 1882, and for eight years was one of the 
chief figures in Anglo-Egyptian politics. It was the 
result of the Parnell case that brought Moberly Bell 
to England and to Printing House Square. On the 
death of Mr. MacDonald, the manager, Mr. Arthur 
Walter, invited Bell to London by telegraph: ‘‘ Can 
you come over here for a few months? How soon 
ready to start ?’’ 

From the saddle, but not yet firmly seated, in 
March, 1900, he writes: ‘‘ The more I dig the more 
I find there is to do, but I think at least I have got 
through the arrears of correspondence at last. I 
drew the line at January, 1888. Beyond that I 
declined to go, but most people who have written to 
The Times since that date have now got some sort of 
answer to their letters—provided, that is, they were 
not torn up as well as left unanswered.’’ In a few 
months he writes again: ‘‘ No letter, however trifling 
the subject, remains twenty-four hours without reply 
in the office.” Here was a man unfamiliar with the 
organization of a newspaper office, with no definite 
position, confronted with a mass of unanswered 
correspondence upon a multitude of subjects, corres- 
pondence that had been “‘ silting up ’’ for two years. 
He answered all these letters in his own hand. We 
can think what we like about the lack of deputization, 
but we cannot but be staggered at the courage of the 
man attempting such a task. He worked from 8.30 
am. to 1 a.m.—r1r7 hours a day. The shadowy figure 
of Arthur Walter appears now and then: ‘ At about 
12 Arthur Walter loafs in, puts his back to the fire, 
and is cheerily conversational, but obstructive rather 
than the reverse. He generally, too, brings a fresh 
bundle of old correspondence which he has unearthed, 
and thinks I had better look through the d——d 
things.”” By 1894 a debt of £41,000 had been con- 


verted into a balance of £24,000, and a sum of 
4162,000 had been paid in dividends. 
personality. 


Work—plus 


The chief constructive piece of work that must be 


placed to Moberly Bell’s credit during his early years 
in Printing House Square was the organization of the 
foreign department. 
service a number of remarkable men. 
what the representation of The Times meant cannot 
be better expressed than in the letter that he wrote to 
each new correspondent upon appointment. We give it 
in full: 


He attracted to the paper’s 
His vision of 


The duties we expect from our correspondents are : 

(1) The transmission of all authentic news of importance 
without regard to any particular view which may be enter- 
tained by the correspondent personally, or to any particular 
policy which may be advocated by the paper. 

(2) The transmission of any explanation or rectification of 
that news, which may be given you by any person of 
authority, and this more particularly if the person desiring to 
make such explanation or rectification holds views contrary to 
those expressed by yourself or advocated by the paper. 

(3) The transmission of your own appreciation of the 
situation, well founded and without any personal prejudice. 

In one word The Times desires to give equal publicity to 
every view of any important question, and in the public 
interest is glad to have any information or correction of 
information from any person in a position to give it, but ft 
asks no favour, and its opinion, expressed only in its leading 
articles, is formed on the judgment of the editor alone, 
on such information as from his correspondents 
and other sources without regard to any personal consideration. 


It is not difficult to discern in the reorganization 


of the Foreign Department the reason why The 
Times was able to weather the storms that were 
later to descend upon it. 


Far-sighted and close knit as the reconstruction 


was, it did not produce immediate revenue, for 
which Bell had to search 


in directions outside 
Printing House Square, and we learn of ‘ Tho Times 


Atlas,’ ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ ‘ Fifty Years of 
Punch’ and_ the 
published under the wing of The Times. 
just before the real crisis in the paper’s history, 
came The Times Book Club, and the Book War. 
These efforts have been criticized as 
legitimate newspaper activity, but if Bell was wrong 
in endeavouring to increase circulation by offering 


‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ all 
Finally, 


alien to 


the public something for nothing, as was the case 
in The Times Book Club, he has quite recently been 


joined in that error by newspaper proprietors who 
are accredited with knowing their business. 
free insurance offered to readers of certain popular 
newspapers is evidence. But the direct cause of 


The 


the crisis is not to be found in any of these 
** stunts.”” It is to be discovered in the peculiar 


circumstances of the proprietorship of The Times, 


fraught with peril to the paper. Bell saw it as 
early as 1go1. He drew up a memorandum for 
Mr. Arthur Walter at this time; ‘‘ an appeal which 
foretold with extraordinary accuracy the course of 
events in 1906-1908’ to which Walter ‘“‘ paid no 
attention.”” In 1905 the case of Sibley v. Walter 
brought matters to a head. Even at that dangerous 
stage Bell was ‘‘ unable to convince Arthur Walter 
where his true interests lay.”” The trouble was 
that the printing contract, with its large profits, was 
the property of and enjoyed by Mr. Arthur Walter 
and his brother, while The Times itself was owned 
by a partnership of about one hundred people, and 
some 50 per cent. only was the property of the 
Walters. In July, 1907, Dr. Sibley and his associates 
successfully demanded a solution of the partnership, 
and the sale of the paper. By the end of the year 
Bell’s negotiations for the reconstruction of the 
paper were proceeding satisfactorily; success was 
almost in sight. Then on January 5, 1908, he 
‘* saw in the editor’s room the paragraph which 
Arthur Walter had sent for insertion’ in the following 
issue : 
Negotiations are in progress whereby it is contemplated 
that The Times newspaper shall be formed into a limited 
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company under the proposed chairmanship of Mr. Walter. 

The newspaper as heretofore will be published at Printing 

House Square. The business management will be reorganized 

by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the proposed managing director. 

The reason why Bell supported Lord Northcliffe’s 
scheme for purchasing The Times are set forth 
categorically by Miss Bell and her father’s letters, 
and they appear to be logical and reasonable. It 
is not difficult to understand why later on the new 
proprietor did not always see eye to eye with those 
who were conducting the paper. It is impossible also 
not to admire the way in which Bell took upon his 
own shoulders the brunt of the friction, and it is at 
this late day gratifying to many to learn that in 
1g11 the crisis ‘‘ which all the directors had been 
long dreading was finally reached over tha 
Declaration of London.’’ This was no petty detail 
to differ upon. Lord Northcliffe sincerely believed 
that the ‘‘ ratification of that measure would destroy 
his country ’’; the directors of The Times, includ- 
ing Bell himself, thought otherwise, but it was 
Bell’s letter to Mr. Valentine—now Sir Valentine— 
Chirol that persuaded the Directors to keep silent 
about the Declaration altogether. It was Bell’s 
last fight, and was fought—like all the others—for 
The Times alone. In less than a month he was 
dead. 

Miss Bell tells us very little about the home life 
of her father, although the letters tell us something. 
One intimate reference does creep in. Arriving 
home early for dinner he writes to a daughter away 
from home: ‘‘ Mother went out, and was to be 
back at 7; at 7.45—dinner for 18 at 8.15—no Mum 
—TI remained calm, and let the maid, who was wait- 
ing with red-hot tongs, curl my hair instead.’’ We 
are not sure that that is not the most illuminating 
passage in the book. 

j. A. 


WHAT PEOPLE BELIEVE 


What I Believe: (1) I Believe in God. By Maude 
Royden. 7s. 6d. (2) The Belief of 
Catholics. By Fr. Ronald Knox. 7s. 6d. 
(3) Religion Without Revelation. By Prof. 
Julian Huxley. 8s. 6d. Benn. 


HE issue of these volumes is symptomatic, both 

of the confusion of our time and its search for 
spiritual leadership, and also of that almost indecent 
interest in what individual persons think which 
characterizes an age of obscured values with no 
common, accepted attitude to life. In the absence of 
an authoritative faith we get the exploitation of 
personality. The vulgarities of hysterical indi- 
vidualism are the fruit of periods which have lost 
conviction. Not that we would make any such 
imputation against the writers of any of these 
volumes, all of whom have too much taste and insight 
to lapse into spiritual journalism. But whereas—as 
Father Knox, of course, insists—perplexed men would 
have asked in an earlier time, What does the Church 
(or Christian tradition) say? nowadays we ask Mr. 
So-and-so; and the mere fact that he says it in print 
must guarantee for us that it is worth saying. There 
is, as Father Knox argues, one way out of this strife 
of tongues into the haven of religious certitude; and 
in this able and restrained volume he offers to lead us 
into it. We must not complain if a book by this 
author, with the imprimatur on its title-page, is 
written definitely as propaganda. Would it be worth 
its salt if it were otherwise? It is a statement of the 
belief of Catholics, those of them who acknowledge 
the Papal claim, and is written with candour and a 
good deal of force. Its critical attitude is distinctly 
“‘liberal’’—e.g., on the question of the fourth Gospel 
—and all the way through its appeal is rational, a 
fact which we fancy will surprise those readers who 
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are unfamiliar with the scholastic basis of Romap 
Catholic theology. In the right sense it is all speci) 
pleading; we have not found much of it in the wr 
sense. But the author should not allow himself ty 
write: ‘‘ When Christ came people suddenly starteq 
believing in miracles—why?’’ Surely that is fap. 
tastically unhistorical. 

Miss Royden’s book represents the standpoint of 
her addresses in the Guildhouse where she has done 
fine work in ministering to the unchurched. It stands 
for that temperamental anglicanism, with much 
liberality of interpretation and wide elasticity of 
expression, which she believes to be the line of future 
development. If it is not on the same intellectual 
level as the other volumes in this trilogy, it is q 
persuasive presentation of that Christ-centred attitude 
which Miss Royden has made her own and has helped 
many others to find. There are one or two memorable 
mots—e.g., ‘‘ the priest will always be a priest, even 
though no church ordains him.’’ 

The most important and the most provocative js 
the volume by Prof. Julian Huxley, the title of 
which tells its own story. It is at once irritating 
and attractive. It irritates because much of the 
daring modernism which the author expects to make 
our flesh creep has been taken for granted by a 
great many thinkers within the Churches for a 
number of years. It attracts, by its sincerity and 
candour and by the admirable tone and temper in 
which he discusses traditional religion. The author 
is no iconoclastic scientist: he has known vital 
religious experiences and realizes the necessity of 
finding a truly religious satisfaction. But how to 
combine the essence of religion (which he finds in 
the sense of the sacred, quoting freely from Dr. 
Rudolph Otto) with esthetic, moral and intellectual 
truth. The solution he suggests is curious: not 
religion, but God, is the enemy. The idea of any 
supra-personal spirit as the object of religious 
experience is, he thinks, merely a rationalization— 
a projection of our psychological states upon the 
background of Reality. Freed from that, religion 
would prosper, as the vital nexus of all the higher 
values. Christianity has before it a great future—if 
only it would rid itself of theism. This, of course 
(as men said of the general strike), was something 
that had to be tried sooner or later, and it raises 
afresh the question of the condition for safeguarding 
objectivity in Religion. The purely psychological 
approval is bound in the end to get itself into this 
impasse. 

It would be quite false to describe this book—as 
we have heard it described — as a bitter attack on 
Christianity. But the author himself would be ready 
to admit that Christianity without God is, at least, a 
rather ‘‘ reduced ’’ form of it. 


A GREAT BIRD-WATCHER 


Realities of Bird Life. By Edmund _ Selous. 
Constable. 14s. 


Ph a long silence Mr. Selous has again com- 
mitted his notes to print, and the result is one of 
the most valuable of recent contributions to ornitho- 
logy. In fact it is something more, for unless the 
much-exploited popular interest in birds is mere 
ignorant sentimentality this will deservedly be received 
as a classic ranking with Hudson and Gilbert White. 
It is hardly simple reading, for simplicity, though 
common in nature books, is rare in Nature, and 

author is too faithful an observer to make short cuts. 
It has the extreme compression, the close cautious 
reasoning, the restrained enthusiasm, and the intr 
cately trained observation which are the mark of 4 
naturalist of the first rank. These detailed records 
make one feel that no one ever really watched birds 
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tefore Mr.. Selous. W. H. Hudson did at times, and 
Gilbert White as far as his generation would let him, 
yt no one else has approached this concentration of 
dfort and this bewildering harvest. 

A high proportion of the most significant observa- 
tions on bird behaviour stand to his credit even now, 
with several disciples and competitors in the field, but 
these tangible records are the least part of his achieve- 
ment, which is to have made ornithologists realize, 
however dimly, what depths and complexities there 
are in bird life. | When his first notes appeared, 

ies were simply counters for the pundits to play 
with; they had a craze for collecting counters, especi- 
ally black ones turned white and red ones turned black 
and so on, but the idea that they were playing with 
wing creatures as highly organized as themselves was 
outside their mental horizon. The effect upon these 
conceptions of the school founded in germ by Hudson, 
and in effect by Selous, is so annihilating that no com- 

ise has been possible; there has been too little 
common ground for the old brigade even to form a close 
idea of what such observations mean to the structure 
and outlook of their science. It will be something like 
two generations yet before we have properly digested 
Mr. Selous, and are in a position to allot him his true 
place in ornithology. 

That is the reason why his reputation is still so 
extraordinarily restricted and his best books so little 
read. If he had done only half as much it would stand 
far higher, because he could be more nearly grasped ; 
Hudson, who accomplished perhaps a quarter as much 
in the same direction, is almost understood. Roughly 
what Mr. Selous has done in ornithology may be com- 
pared to the discovery of the atom; where before 
writers had described a stereotyped simple sequence of 
events as true of a whole species, he has got to grips 
with the individual and opened up a_ whole 
miverse of intricate discharges of energy collid- 
ing and fusing with a complexity bewilder- 
ing to the outward observer, and producing a final 
result quite different from, and often contradictory to, 
the previously accepted version. Just when they 
thought ornithology as a subject was almost exhausted, 
problems are produced that will take at least until 
4D, 3000 to work out at the present rate of progress. 
Inpraising a book highly, just as in condemning one, it 
isnecessary to reinforce the judgment with a sample; 
we choose a particularly significant note on Kentish 
plovers : 


Two males have fought on and off (mostly on) in the 
usual way, for an hour and more. A female, whom the 
contention was evidently about, manifested interest by, from 
time to time, running up and apparently making a close 
survey of it. Now, on the other side of the combatants, 
but farther off than the usual distance of the first-mentioned 
hen, appears a second one, but on her manifesting an interest 
in the combat and coming closer she is attacked by the 
first. In the course of the drama’s long continuance this 
occurs two or three times, and on a third male approaching, 
he too, just as in the former instance recorded, is attacked 
and driven away by the same hen. Her own rival, however, 
is not so easily disposed of. She keeps about and at last, 
after perhaps an hour and a half, comes into the immediate 
sphere of the conflict. Instantly a second conflict, of a far 
more violent character, takes place. The first hen rushes 
on her, and the two, grappling, roll over and over on the 
ground. At length they disengage and one is seen to be 
struggling to get away, but the other holds her by a tail 
feather, or more perhaps by the skin near the tail, and she 
is thus detained for some time before finally escaping. As 
it is impossible to distinguish between the two hens I can 
only believe that the first one has been the victress, as 
things behave as before, and moreover she was the more 
aggrieved and therefore the more exasperated party, which 
in my experience is generally the governing factor for 
victory in battle. I was delighted with her conduct, but 
before this she had interested me still more by confirming 
what I had previously seen, and proving that the jealousy 
by which she had been actuated was not merely a generalised 

a specially directed passion—that, in short, she was in 

For advancing to the still contending males, she 

singled out one, whom she attacked, and succeeded for the 
being in driving away. 

We look forward eagerly to the further instalment 

of his observations which Mr. Selous promises. 


MACKENZIE OF CANADA 


Mackenzie of Canada. By M. S. Wade. 
Blackwood. 15s. 

Mackenzie and his Voyageurs. 
Woollacott. Dent. 6s. 


T was largely his own fault that Alexander 

Mackenzie, the man who gave his name to one 
of Canada’s greatest rivers, has never received the 
full credit for his work as an explorer. As late as 
1892 it was being coolly asserted by American 
historians, apparently without much fear of contra- 
diction, that the Americans, Lewis and Clark, were 
the first to cross the North American Continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. As a matter of fact, 
Mackenzie’s crossing in 1793 took place twelve 
years earlier than theirs, a fact which must have been 
known to anyone who had taken the trouble to 
study the subject. Not that Mackenzie would have 
cared. He was one of the most modest of men. 
This is how he describes his triumphant return to 
Fort Chipewyan, after writing his name upon a 
rock on the Pacific Coast: 

Here my voyages of discovery terminate. Their toils and 
dangers, their solicitudes and sufferings, have not been 
exaggerated in my description. On the contrary, in many 
instances, language has failed me in the attempt to describe 
them. I received, however, the reward of my labours, for 
they were crowned with success. 

He certainly did not exaggerate. Language may be 
said to have failed him nearly all the time. In his 
own record (‘ Voyages from Montreal through the 
Continent of North America and to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793.’ London 1801) 
his narrative is so colourless, his descriptive passages 
so conventional, and his whole style so stiff and 
pedestrian, so utterly lacking the rhythm and 
splash of the flashing paddle blades, the songs of 
his voyageurs, the sunshine on the water and the 
spirit of adventure in the air—that we are almost 
inclined to wish that some more picturesque writer 
had managed to get there before him. But that 
does not lessen our sense of the injustice that has 
been done. Not only have Mackenzie’s achievements 
been attributed to better-advertised Americans, but 
even in his own country it is an astonishing fact that 
from 1793 down to the present year, no “‘ life” of 
Mackenzie has ever been published, nor any really 
adequate appreciation of his work. A century after 
his death the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ and 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ were still so little in- 
terested that they were nine years out in the date of 
his birth. 

Almost simultaneously, two Canadian writers, Mr. 
M. S. Wade and Mr. A. P. Woollacott, have decided 
to remedy this deficiency. From internal evidence it 
would appear that neither was aware of the other’s 
approach; but Mr. Woollacott got into print first, 
by a matter of a few weeks. It is interesting to com- 
pare their separate attempts to make Mackenzie's 
very dry bones live. They are bound to follow the 
narrative in his ‘ Voyages,’ of course, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that for purposes of ‘* human interest ”’ 
they have both had to rely on the same 
few passages. Neither in his first voyage 
to the North, nor in his more famous  west- 
ward expedition ending in the overland march 
from the Fraser River to the Pacific, does Mackenzie 
give much help in this direction. Topographically, 
Mr. Woollacott has some advantage, since he has 
been over most of the Mackenzie trail himself. He 
is briefer and more businesslike than Mr. Wade; 
more careful, but less entertaining. Mr. Wade, on 
the other hand, has got into touch with the 
Mackenzie family and has obtained from them 
information which enables him to correct every 
previous writer (including Mr. Woollacott) as to 
the exact year of the explorer’s birth. He was also 
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in a position to give a fuller account than any yet 
written of the later years of Mackenzie’s life, and 
has made good use of this opportunity. He is a 
cheerful splitter of infinitives and often writes care- 
lessly, but he has an easy, fluent style, a good eye for 
effect, and has produced a most readable and 
informative work. No one interested in the history 
of North American exploration will care to be with- 
out it. 

Mackenzie’s great success was due, before every- 
thing else, to his wonderful power over men; and 
this is just the kind of quality that it is most difficult 
to visualize in his matter-of-fact record. Time after 
time his Indians or (less often) his Canadian 
voyageurs would refuse to go forward another step; 
invariably he would impel them on. It was not 
simply the rum that did it, though he used that 
freely enough to raise their drooping spirits, or to 
bribe an Indian guide. It was not such devices as 
inducing them all to have a shave and a change of 
linen, though that was typical of his diplomacy in 
times of distress. It was something about his 
personality that made his appeals to their manhood 
irresistible. Mackenzie was a great leader of men. 
It is a gift that some explorers—Dampier, for 
instance—have lacked. And to this he added an 
iron determination, and a singleness of purpose that 
would not be denied. He was in the Elizabethan 
tradition—except when he began to write. 


A LAST WORD? 


Napoleon and his Women Friends. By 
Gertrude Aretz. Translated the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. 


N the paper cover of this book we are promised 

an account of Napoleon’s “ love life ’’—of how 
he ‘‘ reacted towards the women who came into his 
orbit.’’ It is not a very promising subject, for it was 
said of him by his own wife that he never allowed 
women to influence him for more than an average of 
five or six days in each year. His “‘ love life ’’ was, 
therefore, a comparatively short one. Moreover, on 
those five or six days he was particularly careful not 
to talk politics. ‘* If a woman were to advocate some 
political move,’’ he once said to ‘Roederer, ‘‘ that 
would seem to me sufficient reason for taking the 
opposite course.’’ And again, ‘‘ The man who lets 
himself be ruled by a woman is a fool.’”’? And again, 
at St. Helena, ‘* I was never in love with any woman 
except Josephine.’’ But of what use are such denials 
to-day? Let him protest as he will, our modern school 
of popular historians know better. If he proclaims 
his indifference to women and was notoriously rude 
and boorish in his manner towards them, is not that 
just what makes the subject so fascinating—makes 
his ‘‘ reactions ’’ so “‘ intriguing ’’? Here is a kind 
of Imperial caveman, we exclaim, a ‘“‘ sheik ”’ 
enthroned. So this ‘‘ love life’’ of his must be pur- 
sued with a microscope through all the dusty corners 
of his wonderful career—little fragments of it 
dragged out from behind the gas-stove, but more 
often from the sink—and dangled before the gaze of 
a delighted public which is quite content to hear 
about his other achievements, say, once in every five 
years. 

But we must guard against doing an injustice to 
the present author. ‘‘ Love life ’’ is not her word. 
She earnestly denies any intention of producing a 
** scandalous chronicle,’’ and has even added chapters 
on Napoleon’s perfectly proper relations with the 
Queen of Prussia and Madame de Staél. Nor is she 
just an ordinary disher-up of popular history. She 
knows her subject; she has put the fruits of much 
reading into this book; and if she tells us nothing 


new about the psychology of Napoleon, she hag ce,. 
tainly got together a remarkably complete record of 
one of the least significant of his activities. If romance 
and edification are alike lacking, that is Napoleon's 
fault. The kind of story you can make of a man’s 
love-afiairs must depend upon his own attitude towards 
them. It is he, not the author, who has made of this 
book precisely the ‘‘ scandalous chronicle ’’ that she 
was so anxious to avoid. 

We see him tumbling about the floor in a rom 
with Giorgina, or exploring the wonders of Old Cairo 
in company with the fair Bellilote (who lived till the 
year before Sedan!). For a moment there is a touch 
of dignity and pathos in the silly story as the fraij 
figure of Marie Walewska crosses the stage. Then 
we have the well-known incident in Paris, when 
Napoleon invited a celebrated actress to his private 
apartments and promptly forgot all about her, leaving 
the unfortunate woman shivering alone in the dark 
while he directed the affairs of Europe, with his secre. 
taries, in an adjoining room. That is so highly char. 
acteristic that, almost alone among his love affairs, it 
seems to have a certain historical importance, 

Not so the case of Signorina Grassini, the singer; 
of Eléonore Dénnelle; of Betsy Balcombe, heroine of 
that very last frolic on the island of St. Helena; or 
of half a dozen others who figure in these pages. They 
are no more worth discussing, in relation to the tower- 
ing figure of Napoleon, than the food he ate or the 
boots he wore. No more and no less. Everything he 
ever did or said, of course, is of interest; nothing 
that ever happened to him is too insignificant to 
record. But we use the word ‘‘ record ”’ advisedly. 
One book a year, for instance, would be too much to 
say about his boots. It would distort the portrait— 
make him seem to wave his feet in the air. Is it too 
late to hope that we may avoid a similar mistake with 
his love affairs? Miss Aretz has done her work very 
thoroughly, Why not let her have the last word? 


LIGHT ON THE GLOBE 


Shakespeare and the Theatre. By Members of 
the Shakespeare Association. Milford: 
Oxford University Press. 16s. 


HERE are three high roads for the Shakespearean 

scholar to-day. He may follow the great literary 
critics and seek to throw new light on the mind and 
method of the poet: but this road has been trodden 
by so many pilgrims that it is difficult to welcome 
new travellers. He may continue to ransack the 
Elizabethan records, in which case his greatest prize 
is likely to be some confused and confusing jumble of 
detail about a lawsuit which may have been conducted 
by one of the poet’s elder relatives. Such prizes may 
glitter in the eyes of the specialized collector, but they 
have no other importance. Short of some new and 
notable discovery about Shakespeare himself, fresh 
reconstruction of his life is certainly a waste of time 
and we are not to be fascinated by the minor agrarian 
disputes of Stratford’s region villages. The third road 
is that which leads to the actual workshop of the 
dramatist and it is the best road for the modern com 
noisseurs in research. It is true that Mr. William Poel 
and Mr, W. J. Lawrence have surveyed it with an eye 
for every inch and pebble; but there is still room for 
more examination and the members of the Shake 
speare Association have not been wasting their time 
in knocking at Shakespeare’s stage-door. 

Mr. C. M. Haines believes that questions of chrono 
logy may be illumined by a careful study of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic technique; metrical tests are useful, 
but their value is certainly increased if we can bring 
support from the stage-manager’s corner and show 
from the way in which the dramatist took Up, 
developed, and then abandoned devices that the 
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widence of practice confirms the evidence of prosody. 
yr. G. B. Harrison searches the plays closely for 
widence about the actors and finds some interesting 
hints about the physique and manner of some of the 

ny. Here, too, there may be help in fixing the 
dates of the plays, since the recurrence of similar parts 
yith similar physical characteristics suggests that the 
dramatist was writing for a special player and that 
the plays which cater for him hang together in period. 
Mr. Jack Isaacs discusses production with a lively 
sense of modern stage-values and a scholarly summary 
of ancient parallels. Mr. Greg celebrates the Alleyn 
fercentenary with a careful record of Alleyn’s work 
ynd there are several papers on details of Elizabethan 

ntations. The Association is to be congratulated 
on following the most fruitful line of Shakespearean 
inquiry, and the results of its work deserve the atten- 
tion of all who are now engaged upon Elizabethan 
revivals. 


GUTTED DIARISTS 


More English Diarists. From the Sixteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century. 12s. 6d. Scottish 
and Irish Diarists. From the Sixteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century. tos. 6d. Both 
Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. Methuen, 


S a student’s guide to diaries we like Mr. Pon- 

sonby well enough, but there is little to be said 
for his methods if he claims to be anything more. In 
these two volumes, and in the ‘ English Diaries ’ which 
he brought out before, many of the best journals in 
the English tongue are ransacked and “‘ gutted ”’ as 
a sub-editor would ‘‘ gut ’’ a book of reminiscences 
tomake a spicy column in an evening paper. A diary 
isthe most delicately personal form of literature ; it is 
unfair both to the diarist and the reader to occupy 
sven pages in pulling out the plums from a chronicle 
of many years and pass light-heartedly on to the next 
victim. No one would protest more loudly than Mr. 
Ponsonby if he were forced to accept the arbitrary 
selections of a strange editor and be content with snip- 
pets torn from their context to be paraded as speci- 
mens in an alien atmosphere. He may plead that 
many of the diaries are inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader, who must be content with this or nothing; 
but, as his own excellent references show, less than 
adozen of the journals dealt with in these two volumes 
are in the form of unpublished MSS. In any case they 
deserve to be published or not published ; to treat them 
like this seems on a par with the decapitation of Mr. 
Augustus John’s portrait of Lord Leverhulme. 

The temptation offered by some of the passages 
would make a better excuse; it is hard to refrain from 
sharing the excitement when we read things like “‘ I 
had an unhappy difference with my wife and uttered 
some harsh and hasty expressions yt cost me trouble 
after,”” or ‘‘ Penton, Clanville and Blismore Hall fami- 
lies to dinner. Cards, cards, cards et praeterea nihil ”’ 
o (from a mid-Victorian girl’s diary), ‘‘ As I entered 
the ballroom I was faced by a row of curly brown 
beards—a really beautiful sight,’’ or ‘‘ After twenty- 
six hours’ obstinacy and confinement Betty Oak con- 
fesses to have hid ye broken handle of ye Dessert 
Spoon in a chink of ye Laundry Floor where it was 
found and she was dismissed after a very severe 
teprimand ’’ or (from Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner’s 
entry of his wife’s murder), ‘‘ My Darling Annie was 
called to-day by her God to the home of bliss so well 
deserved.’’ To do him justice, Mr. Ponsonby chooses 
his extracts with unerring skill, but one cannot with 
impunity accept the nuggets ready dug; they cease 
to be nuggets unless one has to unearth them. On 
first glance this looks like a gold mine, but it defeats 
its own ends, and the gems thus isolated very rapidly 
produce satiety. There is none of the charm of diary- 
teading which arises from repetition and intimacy ; it is 
more like skimming through Tit-Bits. 


Regarded purely as works of reference to set 
students or serious readers of diaries on the right 
track these guides deserve nothing but praise; they 
give just the right information about scope, length, 
source and so on, and the author exercises an infallible 
judgment in the detection and suppression of bores. 
But it will be a pity if they come to be regarded as 
in any way a substitute for reading the diaries them- 
— eclecticism could hardly find a more unsuitable 

eld. 

Mr. Ponsonby must certainly know more about 
diaries than any man living, and his general comments 
on the subject are especially interesting. He finds 
that diarists almost without exception are at their best 
in dealing with trivialities, or at least the minor rip- 
ples and cross-currents of life. When they come to 
describe great events or meetings with celebrities they 
always prove inadequate and are often forbiddingly 
dull. For a different reason they omit their cardinal 
sins and harp upon their peccadilloes, 


GARDENS GREEN 


Gerard’s Herball: or Generall Historie of 
Plantes. Edited and abridged by Marcus 
Woodward. Howe. 21s. 


few in our days have been 
privileged to turn over freely the pages of the great 
leather-bound folio which used to be fairly common 
a hundred or even fifty years ago. It was William 
Morris, we have heard him say, who raised the price 
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of it by buying up every copy he came across and 
presenting them to his friends. North’s Plutarch, 
Holland’s Pliny, and Gerard’s Herball made up a 
glorious library for youth in those days to browse in, 
books hardly attainable now in any form suitable for 
everyday wear. Accordingly we welcome the advent 
of one of them even in a truncated form, a form which 
will deprive the reader of to-day of a liberal education 
in skipping, for Gerard could be, on occasion, so 
instructive as to be dull. 

Gerard was a Londoner in the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth when, if not 

Small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green, 

the outskirts of the City were open country and one 
could botanize in the Strand, find Betony ‘in a 
wood by a village called Hampstead ’’ (does it grow 
there still?), yellow dead nettle ‘‘under the hedge on the 
left hand as you go from the village of Hampsted near 
London to the Church,’’ penny-royal at Mile End, 
Herb two-pence on the river bank near Whitehall, and 
a hundred other plants in villages near London. 
‘** Bugloss he gathered in ‘ Piccadilla,’ Clary in 
fields of Holborn, Mullein about Highgate, Lilies 
of the Vale on Hampstead Heath, Sagittaria in 
the Tower ditch, Mallow hard by the place of execu- 
tion, Tyburn, or the Pimpevnel Rose in a pasture near 
the village called Knightsbridge.’’ He was, or had 
been before he settled down, a great traveller, especi- 
ally in the north, and he was one of the first to grow 
potatoes. His book is a clear joy to read, and the 
illustrations, slightly (and very properly) reduced to 
agree with the size of the page, are well reproduced. 
Lovers of gardens, and they are many, will take this 
book to their bosom at first sight, and lovers of good 
and simple English will find it here in perfection. 


IN ST. FRANCIS’S FOOTSTEPS 


The Pilgrim’s Guide to Franciscan Italy. By 
Peter F. Anson. Sands. 6s, 


T. FRANCIS was exceptionally fortunate in the 

scenes of his life and work. In a land where beauty 
of landscape and climate are unalloyed, it seems— 
speaking without disrespect—to be almost easy to 
lead a life of sweet and tranquil godliness. And sun- 
shine, together with natural and architectural loveliness, 
does certainly add much of romance to the mood of 
the pilgrim who wanders about from place to place in 
order to see the actual hills and vales, cities and 
villages, visited by the saint and to contemplate the 
fair proportions of the buildings erected to his memory. 

Assisi is a little walled city of exceptional charm, 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, where the pilgrim 
finds Franciscan associations, matches it. Orvieto, 
Perugia, Spoleto, and other places are full of delight 
for the traveller before, as well as after, they are 
regarded from the pilgrim’s point of view. And for 
its purpose this is a model guide-book, exhaustive, 
but, unlike many guide-books, never exhausting. In 
less than two hundred and fifty admirably-printed 
pages the author takes us to each place, great and 
small, visited by St. Francis, or concerned in some 
way with his life. He has provided many excellent 
maps and plans and nearly forty delightful pen-and- 
ink drawings of real grace and distinction: these are 
mainly architectural, though some include the land- 
scape. Without the use of any shadow to speak of, 
these drawings beautifully suggest the clear sunlit 
atmosphere of Italy. Throughout the book the 
descriptions of various shrines, simple and direct, are 
fortified by apt quotations from the standard works 
upon St. Francis, wisely chosen, so that the reader, 
while learning something necessary about the scene 
he is to visit, is also making acquaintance with a 
charming little anthology of works and legends con- 
cerning the saint. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Red Sky at Morning. By Margaret Kennedy, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Sixteen to Forty. By A Woman of Temperament, 
Allan. 7s. 6d. 


The Blessing of Pan. By Lord Dunsany, 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


ERE is Miss Margaret Kennedy’s new novel, 

and one naturally asks oneself, Is it as good as 
‘ The Constant Nymph,’ or less good, or better? 4 
difficult question to answer. Certainly no book could 
make a more difficult debut than ‘ Red Sky at 
Morning,’ following and necessarily challenging com. 
parison with a novel that was at once a popular 
success and a succés d’estime. The books have 
certain resemblances ; ‘ The Constant Nymph ’ opened, 
and its successor closes, with a large group of people 
compressed into surroundings too narrow for them, 
The friction engendered by this compression set in 
motion the earlier story and is instrumental in bring. 
ing about the catastrophe in this. For it is of the 
essence of Miss Kennedy’s view of life that her char. 
acters are always in opposition to each other, and to 
intensify their mutual uncongeniality she naturally 
places them in circumstances in which they cannot 
possibly get out of each other’s way. 

Monk’s Hall is a slightly more artificial rendezvous 
than Sanger’s Chalet. The inmates of the latter 
were loosely bound together by ties of consanguinity; 
they lived under a patriarchal system. But Monk's 
Hall was a caprice of William Crowne’s. He had 
plenty of money and little idea of what to do with 
it: so he bought the house which should have gone 
to his cousin Trevor, and established there not only 
Trevor, but a large company of unsuccessful and 
second-rate artists with their wives, mistresses and 
children. Not least important of these was his own 
wife Tilli, a sinister figure who seems to have married 
him out of an obscure wish to revenge herself on the 
whole male sex. A few miles away is the “ other 
house,” Water Hythe, the home of Catherine, Trevor's 
mother and William’s aunt, a stronghold of Victorian 
respectability and intolerant conventionality. Catherine 
wishes that these leavings of Bohemia and riff-raff of 
the studios could be cleared out of Monk’s Hall; but 
from convenience, from inertia, from __ positive 
malevolence, they continue to stay on. But they 
might have gone, and as the sufferings born of a dis- 
tasteful contiguity grow apace, one asks oneself, 
Would they really have stayed, would common little 
Sally have lingered on to swallow Catherine’s polite 
insults, would Trevor have stayed on, merely to be 
near Tilli, whom, though her lover, he really loathed? 

Perhaps the answer to this lies in the consideration 
that while the World plays a part in ‘ Red Sky a 
Morning,’ and the Flesh a greater one, the Devil has 
perhaps the largest réle of all. Several of the char- 
acters, Tilly, Sally, sometimes even Trevor and 
Catherine herself, seem to be animated by pure 
wickedness; there is something malignant in their 
egoism, their extreme wilfulness. They are as dark 
and purposeful as beasts of prey. Beside them the 
Crowne twins, William and Emily, children of 3 
murderer and brought up in the shadow of their 
father’s crime, seem like angels of light : William 's 
positively Shelleyan in his ignorance of base motives 
and his natural proclivity towards good ones. 

Emily, whether as brilliant youthful poetess or dull 
safe wife of a country clergyman (as she became), Is 
a less distinct figure. The Crownes begin by dominat- 
ing the book. We see them taking the world by 
storm with their agreeable manners and theif 
specious talents; we see them in their pathetic part 
nership, standing four-square to the hostility of 
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world which had petted and grown tired of them, 
which never forgot their origin nor would let them 
forget it. We see how the alliance is broken up, and 
how, lacking each other’s support, they make a poor 
thing of their lives, one a tragic thing, the other a 
dull one. And we see, very horribly, the peculiarities 
of Norman Crowne beginning, to stir in the too docile 
character of William. 

Thus the Crownes are the thread on which the story 
is hung, but a thread which, till the final pages, 
becomes increasingly concealed and overlaid. In itself, 
the last scene is quite strong enough to end any book, 
so brief and cold and deadly is it. But its effect is a 
little weakened by the fact that, when it comes, not 
William, but the community at Monk’s Hall, is begin- 
ning to usurp the centre of the stage. The dénoue- 
ment seems meant for the other, earlier William, not 
this later one scarcely visible beneath the press of 
his creatures and dependents. Nor does it exactly. 
clear up the Monk’s Hall situation, except on the 
principle that so foul a sky clears not without a storm. 
And it makes it a little difficult to trace the figure 
in Miss Kennedy’s carpet, for a figure we are deter- 
mined to see, even if she has been equally resolute 
in leaving the figure out. Considered as a work of 
art the book shows its predecessor’s merits, and shows 
them intensified. It creates a world of living people, 
who lend themselves to the imagination and at 
the same time compel it. They are people who can 
be talked about and discussed as though they were 
actually alive. They are so vital, so full of themselves 
at every moment, that their most casual encounter 
is a crisis. With the possible exception of William, 
they accumulate personality as the story goes on 
instead of shedding it, as happens to the characters 
of so many authors. They have immense momentum 
and solidity. But they seem to end with themselves. 

Unlike Tessa, William Crowne is not a figure to 
which emotion naturally attaches itself, nor is there 
among the characters (as far as I could see) one who, 
by the possession of some universal, extra-personal 
attribute (such as Tessa’s devotion) brings the whole 
bitter, melancholy, unforgettable story into a cadence 
which the lover of life can realize and take heart 
from. The antagonisms between human beings are 
presented with unremitting force, particularly the 
antagonism (if such it be) between the present and 
the previous generation. It is as though Miss Ken- 
nedy had been anxious to acquit herself of a charge 
of sentimentality, and gone to the further extreme. 
‘Red Sky at Morning,’ as its name suggests, is a 
book heavy with menace, doom and despair. It is 
intensely interesting and provocative; one’s armour 
of emotional security is for ever being pierced by its 
darts, one’s methory is dyed by its vivid colours. It 
establishes Miss Kennedy’s reputation on an even 
firmer basis than did ‘ The Constant Nymph’; for 
here we are in no danger of being beguiled into the 
indulgence of those emotions which, while we have 
them, minister to our self-complacency, assure us of 
charitable impulses, and persuade us to see the 
author’s greatness reflected in our own. Miss Ken- 
nedy does not tempt us to identify ourselves with her 
characters, and if we did we should get no self- 
satisfaction. We could no more project ourselves into 
the story, for the sake of increasing our self-esteem 
or living a denied romantic existence remote from 
our own, than we could insinuate ourselves into the 
marble of the Venus of Milo and conceive ourselves 
equally beautiful and equally adored. Certainly ‘ Red 
Sky at Morning’ extends no consolation for and 
escape from life. It stands on its own merits, and 
they are of the first order. 

‘From Sixteen to Forty’ is the record of a poor 
American girl’s early years. The poverty is quite 
real: she is not a millionaire reduced to affluence. 
The daughter of an inventor, she comes early to 
Europe, and gradually makes her name as a writer. 
Though not a woman with lovers she always has a 
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man or two in her life: she is the Casanova ¢ 
platonic love. She is extraordinarily frank, 
herself, about herself, and towards those she meets 
‘* Why have you no finesse in approaching a woman” 
she says to one man. ‘* Why haven’t you learp 
it? It’s your business to learn it.” About her appear. 
ance she is equally unreserved : ‘‘ I have at all times.” 
she remarks, ‘‘ an enigmatic face.” ‘‘ I had no good 
opinion of my personal attractions,”’ she elsewher 
observes, ‘‘ though I had a secret and unfounded 
belief that I was somehow worth knowing.” Ang 
of her voyage: ‘‘ It was inevitable, I suppose, that } 
should meet on that boat a man who interested m 
and influenced my life. I say inevitable because one 
was due. There had been no one since Frank Bellam 
who had been more than a unit in a dim procession,” 
But she is very likeable, this Woman of Temperament, 
and has, besides this just power of self-appraisal, g 
shrewdness and a flavour of her own. 

Lord Dunsany introduces Pan into an English 
village. All the villagers follow the sound of the 
pipes, even (after a long struggle) the vicar of thy 
parish. ‘ The Blessing of Pan’ is not one of its 
author’s most successful fantasies ; it is happiest when 
least fantastic. But his mind is penetrated by beauty, 
and this beauty never quite fails to make itself felt. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Corpse on the Bridge. By Charles Barry, 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


This is another of the exploits of Inspector Gilmartin, 
A dead body was found sitting in one of the embra- 
sures of Waterloo Bridge (not Westminster, as the 
cover-writer negligently puts it). Simultaneously a 
report is received from a Benedictine Abbey that four 
lay-brothers have disappeared and that scandal is 
feared. The corpse was dressed in the rough under. 
wear of a monk, but it is not that of any of the miss- 
ing brethren. The mystery connects itself with a con- 
tinental monk, a great inventor, and gradually we 
learn of an attempt to obtain his secrets, to be used 
in a new revolution. The story is well worked out 
and the solution is hidden till the last chapters are 
reached. 


Jan Fairy Ann. By Hugh Kimber. Holden. 
7s. 6d. 


This is a work of grim power, in which little account 
has been taken of the natural human plea for delight 
in life. It is a tale of how the war affected a group 
of four young men, united by the chance of the recruit: 
ing office, and how it left them at its end. It isa 
picture of the emotions felt by those who bore the 
burden of fighting, of the defiance of human pride 
against chance or the perverse stupidity of those who 
were in authority. There are some very finely described 
scenes and, though it has its faults of inexperience, 
it is not only a promising but a good and well-written 
story. 


Poor Fish. 
7s. 6d. 


A novel about a futile Englishwoman and her futile 
Russian husband, though decently well written, runs 
a risk with English readers. ‘ Futility ’ was amusing 
because it was about Russians and its scene was laid 
on Russian soil; when the story is about English 
people in England the fun evaporates, and unless there 
is a sound basis of plot, there is nothing left to interest 
us. Janet has married Alexei, a Russian refugee, 
they are settled in England with all her money gone. 
She tells the story of her life in reminiscences, 
Alexei tries to earn money in various ways, finally on 
the stage. He is very Russian and well observed. 
‘“‘ Poor fish, both of them,” as a capable sister says 
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« « « HEINEMANN AUTHORS « « « 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. Two Forsyte Interludes. (To be published on Nov. 24th). These 
two short tales form the two links between The White Monkey and The Silver Spoon and 
between The Silver Spoon and the last and as yet unpublished volume of the trilogy, Swan 
Song. Paper Edition 1s. net. Signed and numbered Edition, limited to 500 copies, 6s. net, 
Castles in Spain. A new volume of Mr. Galsworthy’s essays, sketches and addresses. F’cap 
Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. The Midnight Folk. The story of little Kay Harker and his adventures 


in search of the treasure which his famous ancestor, Sard, was supposed to have made away with. 
To be published on November 17th. Also a limited edition of 265 copies, signed and numbered, 
£2 2s. net. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. Red Sky at Morning. “It is a hard matter to follow up a best 
seller like The Constant Nymph ; Miss Kennedy is one of the few who can do it.” —Daily Sketch. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY. Benighted. “It is a thrilling, enchanting, provocative book’’—The Saturday 


Review, 
MAURICE BARING. Tinker’s Leave. Also Collected Edition 10s, 6d. net. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Redeemed. The first fiction that Mr. R. B. Cunning- 


hame Graham has written for 10 years. 


MARY BORDEN. Flamingo. “I like Miss Borden in this new mood enormously . . . It is 
a book that hums and throbs and roars like a dynamo.”—Susan Ertz. 


H. M. TOMLINSON. Gallions Reach. “The truth of great art, beautifully executed, is in this 
book.”—The Graphic. Also Gifts of Fortune published in the Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net. 


CLEMENCE DANE. The Babyons. To be published on November 24th. Also Will 
Shakespeare published in the Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net. 


F. TENNYSON JESSE. Many Latitudes. To be published on December 2nd. Also The 
White Riband published in the Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. The Story of Ivy. To be published on November roth. 
DALE COLLINS. The Sentimentalists. A new novel of tropical seas by the author of Ordeal. 


D. K. BROSTER. The Gleam in the North. “True fusion of history and imagination” — 
The Outiok, Author of The Flight of the Heron, Mr. Rowl, etc. 


GERALD BULLETT. The Spanish Caravel. A book for children. Illustrated, 5s. net, 
WILLA CATHER. Death Comes for the Archbishop. To be published on November roth, 


E. @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. French Leave. By the authors of The 
Bag House of Inver. 


DENIS MACKAIL. The Flower Show. Still selling like a classic. 


HELEN SIMPSON. Cups, Wands and Swords. “. . . a feminine sympathy with the spirit 
of the decade which ought to set her pretty close on the heels of Miss Margaret Kennedy” —The Outlook. 


73. 6d, net except where otherwise stated. 


s 3 3 HEINEMANN BIOGRAPHIES 3 3 3s 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Edited by G. Jean Aubry. Demy 8vo. In two volumes, with many illustrations £2 2s. net. 


THE GREVILLE DIARY. In two volumes. 36s. net. 
Edited by Philip Wilson Whitwell. “A book which seems likely to be the sensation of the 
publishing season "—Daily Mail. Messrs. Heinemann regret that owing tothe immense demand for 
these volumes they are out of print, and will not be available for another week. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WOODROW WILSON: Preliminary Years. 
Two volumes, 36s, net. By Ray Stannard Baker. To be published on November roth. 


MY LIFE AS AN EXPLORER. By Roald Amundsen. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The story of the courageous and invaluable career of the only man who has reached both the poles. 


THE ave STRINGS OF THE LYRE. The Life of George Sand. 1804-1876. 
15s. net. 
“. af . a vivid piece of work, carefully objective and skilfully constructed.” The Times 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Paul Vinogradoff, A Memoir. By H. A. L. Fisher. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 


NO one who had ever met Professor Vinogradoff could fail to 
be impressed by the force of his personality and his immense 
powers of work. Those who were capable of appreciating the 
character of the studies which he had made his own, and still 
more those who were in a position to form a judgment on his 
contributions to those studies, recognized him as the foremost 
scholar and teacher of his time. He was a striking example of 
the best that Russia could bring to the service of civilization, 
and even in his own disorganized country the effects of his work 
there still persist and are again beginning to blossom and fruit. 
Mr. Fisher’s memoir is a graceful eulogy of one of the greatest 
scholars to whom Oxford has given a home. 


A Voyage to the South Seas, 1740-41. By John Bulkeley and 
John Cummins. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


THE story of the loss of H.M.S. Wager, one of Anson’s 
squadron, off the coast of Chile in May, 1741, with the 
subsequent mutiny, and the adventures of the different sections 
of the crew, is, of course, among the most stirring in sea 
literature. But its fame rests upon the story itself rather than 
upon the manner of its‘ telling. This narrative of the ship’s 
gunner, John Bulkeley, which Messrs. Harrap have now re- 
printed from a new edition published in New York last 
February, is a plain, unvarnished record, with something of the 
artless charm of Hakluyt’s stories; but it hardly justifies the 
ecstasies of Mr. Arthur D. Howden Smith who, in a rather 
‘* purple ’’ introduction, describes it as ‘‘one of the most 
diverting voyages in our English tongue,’”’ and goes on to talk 
about Bulkeley’s ‘‘ scrivening fame.’’ Nor is it so obviously 
better than Midshipman Byron’s account of the affair, which it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Howden Smith can ever have 
read before he dismissed it as an ‘* apologia.’? However, it 
is a very welcome publication, there having been no new 
edition since 1757, and the publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the general appearance of the book. Most readers will 
sympathize with the mutineers and rejoice in their final 
vindication before the English courts. It is a singular fact that 
the iron discipline of the British Navy in those days seemed to 
vanish in a kind of midsummer madness as soon as the crews 
found themselves cast away on a foreign shore. And Captain 
Cheap, of the Wager, whom even Bulkeley—who defied him and 
put him under arrest—acknowledges to have been a first-class 
seaman and commander on board, became a blustering weakling 
on land, a man who could not be trusted with a loaded pistol. 


The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen. Vol. VI. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 


HERZEN died in January, 1870. He had been one of the 
great influences on the intellectual life of Russia, mainly through 
his paper, ‘ The Bell.” The present vdlume contains translations 
of his open letters (to Turgenev), his comments on Turgenev’s 
Bazarov, papers on ‘ The superfluous and the embittered,’ etc., 
and an account of the Princess Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkov, 
the friend of Catherine the Great, and one of the main agents 
in seating her on the throne. It is an interesting account of a 
great lady whose international reputation was at its highest 
twenty years before the French Revolution. An account of the 
anarchist Bakunin in his relations to Herzen will also be found 
interesting. Nihilism was just coming into fashion, and Herzen 
combated it vigorously. Mrs. Garnett has made a very readable 
book with a bare minimum of notes. 


Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. By General Cavali¢ Mercer. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 


MERCER’S journal is known to all students as containing 
one of the most valuable first-hand accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo. It is also agreed that his rapid and soldierly decision 
to ignore Wellington’s order for the gunners to take refuge 
in the infantry squares when the French horsemen got danger- 
ously near them was of vital importance, and that Mercer’s 
troop thereby saved the centre of our line from being pierced 
at a most critical moment. But the complete journal which 
he kept from his embarkation for Ostend in April, 1815, to his 
return home in the following January has never been reprinted 
since 1870, and every word of it is worth reading. Mercer 
was a man of wide culture. His narrative of the exciting 
months before Waterloo, and of the occupation of Paris after 
the victory will specially appeal to those who had somewhat 
similar experiences in France and Germany during the late 
war. Sir John Fortescue, in his admirable preface, calls 
Mercer’s book an “‘ epic,’? and that much-abused word is for 
once completely justified. 


Homer’s Ithaca. By Sir Rennell Rodd. Arnold. 6s. 


PROBABLY Homer would have been pleased if Delos or 
Dodona had assured him that, three thousand years later, a 
diplomatist as distinguished though not so garrulous as Nestor 
would spend a summer holiday in studying the island of Ulysses, 
and that the same authority would describe the Odyssey as ‘‘ the 
greatest story in the world.’’ But if Homer could have foreseen 


NELSON’S LIST 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


New Paths on Helicon 


An attempt to survey the new tracks made upon the 
Muses’ Hill during the last twenty-five years. The 
poets chosen are thirty-seven in number, and they are 
represented with unusual fullness. 


Leather, 12s, 6d. net; Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
Studies Green and Gray 7s. 6d. net. 


Delightful essays. . . generous and well-nurtured criticism,”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


C. HALDANE MACFALL 


Beautiful Children—Immortalised by 
the Masters 


Illustrated by a selection of Masterpieces of Child. 
Painting reproduced in colour. A re-issue. 21s, net, 


Songs of the Immortals 
An Anthology of such universal songs as are sung 
wheresoever the English tongue is spoken. Selected 
and decorated by HALDANE MACFALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also as four separate booklets—Love Lyrics, Ballads 
and Roundelays, Madrigals and Songs of 
Praise, and Songs of Honour and Marching 
Lilts. 2s. 6d. net each. 


JOHN BUCHAN’S 
TALES AND ROMANCES 


greatest romantic novelist.’"—Yorkshire Post. 


UNIFORM EDITION 
John Macnab (New Volume). 


The Three Hostages. Midwinter. Hunting. 
tower. The Path of the King. The Thirty- 
Nine Steps; and The Power-House. Green- 
mantle. Mr. Standfast. Prester John. 
John Burnet of Barns. Salute to Adventurers. 
A Lodge in the Wilderness. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The Moon Endureth. The Watcher 
by the Threshold. A Lost of Old 
Years. The Half-Hearted. 


Pocket-size volumes. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 6s. net. 


Also by JOHN BUCHAN 


Homilies and Recreations 


A Series of Essays and Addresses. 
“* Reveal the author at his very best.”—Punch. 


The Northern Muse 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. 


Leather, 15s. net; Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘“A feast of poetry fit for the gods.’’—Scotsman. 


Lord Minto: A Memoir 


Popular edition. 
ENID BLYTON 
Silver and Gold 


A beautiful quarto edition illustrated in colour and 
black and white by ETHEL EVERETT. Gilt top, 
deckle-edged. Miss Blyton is now well known as a 
genuine children’s poet. A charming gift pong 

s. 6d. net. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Nelson’s Annual 


A volume of REALLY GOOD READING. _ Stories 
by well-known writers, Great Exploits, Historic 
Incidents, Simple Biography, Nature Study, &tc- 
32 colour plates and other illustrations. 6s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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T| |} J. M. DENT & SONS CHATTO & WINDUS 
me BEDFORD STREET LONDON W:C.2 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE 
LONDON 
Malory’s 
the > 
The Morte D’ Arthur 
are 
Over 350 Illustrations by AN 
net, AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
A editi i E 
nat. Beardsley by AYMER "VALLANCE, By ALDOUS HUXLEY 
tt ion, 
also two designs never before issued in the Morte. Demy 4to. 
b free. Mr. Huxley’s new book of essays 
y i | are as penetrating, as entrancing 
A History of and as witty as anything he has ever 
iild- English Literature written, and his versatility ts as 
— ° amazing as ever. There is a 
Modern Times: 1600- I9I4 Limited Edition of 250 copies signed 
LOUIS CAZAMIAN by the Author at 21s. net., and an 
cted Aces re ordinary edition at 75. 6d. net. 
net, intimate and critical study of English literature yet written. 
Two vols. 10s. 6d. net each. Prospectus post free. 
ids 
of London 
in: By GEORGE H. CUNNINGHAM 
London lore ever ished. hig net. 
‘ Time and Western Man’ 
“ Thorough and accurate. ...A-remarkably fine book.’’— 
OUTLOOK. “A mine of information.”—GUARDIAN. | “Mr. Lewis writes with splendid 
2 ld vigour and has the heart of style in 
Pérez Galdos him, since he unmistakably (even 
and the Spanish Novel of the violently ) ——. — hae me 
means... Page after page 1s starre 
By L Lentary with some dazzling sentence... 
ng- Estimates the importance of Galdés in the history of the | here, radiant with lif me fi - st rate 
ty- modern Spanish novel of manners, with a scholarly analysis thinking.” Humbert Wolfe in ‘ The 
of his works. 7s. 6d. net. , t 
en- * * * 1 Observer.’ 21s. net. 
in, FICTION & ESSAYS | 
rs. | 
Akhnaton | 
: 
Mid King of Egypt | By C.E.M ee 
A Novel by MEREZHKOVSKY i 
It all the vidnes and of, novel as Right off the ap 
imaginative’ power. ARDIAN. picture For all the epic grandeur of its 
for NEWS. depths and heights, for all its 
7s, 6d. net. religious blend of austerity and 
| homeliness, Mr. C. E. Montague’s 
net. The Kuklos Pap cfs 1 ‘ Right off the Map’ is, as a novel, 
As “ Kuklos ” Me Wray has long been “a blend of finger- engrossingly good. In qualities 
_ and father-confessor to the eycling world."’ These Papers, common to all great works of art it 
| is one of the finest novels I have 
net met.”—‘ Punch.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
By RONALD GURNER 
Another realistic novel by the well-known headmaster and 
net. London boy falls : to H 
evil influences about him. s. 6d. net. By E. B. JONES 
Savour of Salt | ‘ Helen and Felicia’ 
** munity are set forth with delightful humour. 6s. net. | life in a large py poe ore 
peraments meet in it to jangle a 
ret. A Subaltern on the Somme harmonize. But the outstanding 
By MARK VII thing in the book is the jealous and 
“If anyone wants to know just devoted relationship _of the two 
what the war looked like, without sisters who lend their names to the 
mour on the one hand or - 4 
steria on the other, let him turn title.’ —‘ Observer. 
etc. vivid, terrible, poignant, real.”— 
ret. SPHERE. “ Rings true... Here 
is the whole thing brought to life 
again.” OUTLOOK. 5s. net. 
‘READ MARK SEVEN AND INWARDLY DIGEST 
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the pother made by learned geographers, from Strabo to 
Dérpfeld, because they could not reconcile the Homeric with the 
modern Ithaca, he might have laughed as heartily as Shake- 
speare would if he had been told that the Bohemian sea-coast 
would one day be the chief argument against the ascription of 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ to Bacon. Sir Rennell Rodd shows good 
reason for clinging to tradition, and sympathizes with the 
modern return to the doctrine of Homeric unity. His account 
of his excursions in Ithaca, “* that incomparable island,’’ is very 
pleasant reading, and his identification of the Raven’s Rock and 
the Fountain of Arethusa is specially interesting. He might 
have told us if he agrees with Schliemann, who also placed this 
spot about two hours south of Vathy. 


Notable British Trials: The Trial of Adelaide Bartlett. Edited 
by Sir John Hall. Edinburgh: Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


AS the editor remarks in his introduction to this latest 
addition to the ‘ Notable Trial’ series, there is a ‘“* peculiar 
fascination’? about poisoning cases. They generally 
mysterious, the evidence is always circumstantial, and, if a 
woman is concerned in them, there is almost invariably a love 
story in the background. None of these elements was lacking 
in the Bartlett case. Moreover, it was distinguished by the 
extraordinary, not to say nauseating, relationship which seems 
to have existed between Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett and their friend, 
the Rev. Mr. George Dyson, a Wesleyan minister. Bartlett 
seems virtually to have given his wife to this man. The case 
raised highly interesting questions of medical jurisprudence, 
and it was further distinguished by a great speech for the 
defence from Mr. (as he still was in 1886) Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
which undoubtedly saved Adelaide Bartlett from the gallows. 
Sir Edward Clarke has allowed the editor to see his case-book 
and has given him the benefit of his personal recollections. 
For instance, he recalls being shown a poem addressed by the 
egregious Dyson to his ‘* Adelaide ’? which contains what must 
be one of the finest examples of anti-climax ever written: 


Who is it that hath burst the door, 

Unclosed the heart that shut before, 

And set her queen-like on its throne, 

And made its homage all her own— 

My Birdie. 

Sir Edward’s assistance has enabled the author to write an 
introduction of quite exceptional interest, containing many new 
facts about the case, which could not be included in the ordinary 
report of the trial which follows it. 


The Confessions of a Rum-Runner. By James Barbican. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is an extremely interesting book, which bears on its 
face the stamp of truthfulness, though for obvious reasons all 
names of persons and ships concerned have been disguised. Mr. 
‘* Barbican ’’ has a most engaging personality, and recounts 
his surprising adventures in a light-hearted fashion which makes 
his book far more entertaining than the average novel. 
‘* Prohibition,’’ he says, “‘ is a gigantic farce which is being 
used by hundreds of thousands of Americans for enriching 
themselves.’” We like his testimony to the honesty of many 
of the men engaged in rum-running, and his explanation that 
most of the violent deaths which occur are ‘‘ merely rough-and- 
ready justice ’’ dealt to a swindler or a murderer. His ignorance 
as to why the vessels engaged in smuggling whiskey or cham- 
pagne are called ‘‘ rum-runners ”’ may be dispelled by a reference 
to the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ who tells us that rum 
is *‘the name which unwashed morslists apply alike to the 
product distilled from molasses and the noblest juices of the 
vineyard.” 


Misleading Cases. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 5s. 


MR. HERBERT has secured an introduction from the Lord 
Chief Justice to this gay perversion of the forms and spirit of 
our common law, which is a neat and appreciative survey of its 
good points. Some of his cases have even been parodied by real 
life—that of ‘ The Fish Royal,’ for example, where the 
authorities of a Dorset sea coast town seek to have a dead 
whale removed. The special fun of Mr. Herbert’s work is that 
under it there is a basis of satirical reflection upon the unreason 
of British practice and prejudices. We have seen and enjoyed 
most of these satires before, but we are glad to have them in a 
handy form. 


History of Science Teaching in England. By D. M. Turner. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


MISS TURNER has set herself the task of tracing the growth 
of the scientific spirit in England, and, as one of its results, the 
introduction of science teaching into our system of education. 
This she has done as well and completely as the limits of 
scheme and space allowed. The difficulty in writing such a 
book is that the system of higher education which grew up in 
England had no room in it for physical science—its natural 
philosophy was a book subject as much as logic or history, and 
that the teaching of science in schools, even in our days, which 
should be a means of developing the intelligence, is vitiated by 
the example of teaching science in university laboratories, which 
should be a means of provoking original thought. Miss Turner’s 


book is a fine piece of work, and should be in the hands of 


everyone who is connected with or interested in education. 


5 November 


THE RICHARDS PRESS LTD, 


LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE 
By Rachel Annand Taylor.. 
F’cap. 4to. Illustrated. 31s. 6d, 


‘* Not a little remarkable. . . .lyrical in its 
enthusiasm, feminine in its intensity. . , , 
essentially stimulating. . . .full of colour 
and movement.”” The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

‘* The whole book is like some great and 
rich reliquary. . . .we feel dazed by so much 
splendour. . . .the most remarkable recon. 
struction of the Renaissance we have ever 
read.’”’ Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF C. F, 
MOBERLY BELL 


By his daughter, E.H.C. Moberly Bell, 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. 

‘* A good biography of a really big man.” 

Star. 

‘* A lively and pleasing portrait.’’ 
Westminster Gazette, 

‘* Of deep interest both as a biography and 

as a contribution to the annals of journalism.” 

Illustrated London News. 


TROPIC SHADOWS: Reminiscences 


of the South Seas, with some account 
of the author's sea meetings with Joseph 
Conrad. 


By A. Safroni Middleton. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“* Mr. Safroni Middleton nearly always 
succeeds in bringing before the reader a 
brightly coloured and well-defined picture 
of the many curious things he has seen on 
his travels.’’ Daily News. 


SUHAIL 


By Coleridge Kennard. 


Pott 4to. With four illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


‘* A book of sheer loveliness—a pastiche of 
imagination and reality, fable and fact, in 
which everything is tinged with Persian 
colour.’? Manchester Guardian. 


SEE ENGLAND FIRST 


By S. P. B. Mais. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
An invigorating vitality, inspired by 4 
splendid joy of living, sings through his 
pages.’’ Sunday Times. 


‘It is out-of-doors literature at its best.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


MEMORISING MUSIC 
By Gerald Cumberland. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WITH THE YEARS 
Poems by Cecil French. 


With five woodcuts, limited to 500 
signed copies. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


909 NEWMA™ STKEET, LONDON, W.1 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


** RUGGER 
By W. W. WAKEFIELD & H. P. MARSHALL 
With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. 
Moorsom, Cartoons by “* Mgt,” of the Evening 
Standard, and from Photographs. 15s. net. 


‘“ Thoroughness and knowledge are characteristics of 
the book.’—Evening News. 


““What ‘ Rugger’ enthusiast could ask for more than 
this Westminster Gazette. 
A New Book by the Author of “ THE CABALA.” 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 
By JOHN OXENHAM 
12mo. Paper overs, 3s. 6d. net, Cloth 4s. 6d. net 


A New Volume of Essays by THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Two New Novels, 7s. 6d. net each 
GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 


“‘An original and promising first novel.”—Daily News. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By R. G. HAWTREY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ORGANISED 
AIR POWER: A Historical Study 
By J. M. SPAIGHT. 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 
“The book is peculiarly interesting because it is not 
a history of air warfare, but is that rare thing an 
attempt to analyse historically the reasons for this 
country’s superior position at the end of the war.”— 


Morning Post. 
INDIA AND THE WEST 
By FRANCIS S. MARVIN,  F.R.Hist.S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WONDER-TALES FROM PIRATE ISLES 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. 
Ilfustrated by Herman Rosse. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Stories based on the folk-lore of the Dutch 
East Indies. 


MORE ETON FABLES 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., 
Headmaster of Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Stories by Barry Pain 


STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN (Mrs. 
T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Mrs. BeRNARD Darwin. F'’cap 4to. 6s. net. 


CRITIQUES 
A Series of Essays in Literary Criticism. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“His opinions are stimulating because they arise 
directly from their subject. They are subjects with 
which, sooner or later, in any study of the particular 
author, we shall find ourselves face to face.”— 


Bookman. 
DRIFTWOOD 
Being Papers on Old-Time American Towns 
and Some Old People. 
By WALTER GASTON SHOTWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
“These are pleasant essays.”"—New Statesman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CGO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


PILGRIM SCRIP 


By THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., last Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— Brisk and entertaining reminiscences . . . his 
pages simply bubble over with tales, capitally told.” The 
Scotsman.—* The volume is full of good stories.” Sunday Times.— 
“Sir John’s book is quite a tonic.” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN 
MONTMARTRE AND THE 
LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 


The author’s a =e of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter is 

fascinatingly given. whole work is enlivened with many stories 

and anecdotes. 
Western Morning News.—‘ Fascinating and entertaining reading.” 


THROUGH THE CONGO 


BASIN BY DOUGLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 64 reproductions from photographs. 16s. net 


An interesting description of travel in the lesser-known parts of the 
Belgian Congo. The author visited districts which have probably never 
felt the tread of white man before. 


THE DUKES OF YORK 
1385-1927 


By GRAHAM BROOKS. Demy 8vo. _ Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Observer—‘A thoroughly interesting historical survey.” 
Morning Post.—‘A careful and accurate history.” Daily News.— 
“A great amount of interesting history.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BASQUE COUNTRY AND THE 
PYRENEES 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—* Charming and useful book. . . No one travelling in this 
most delightful part of Europe should fail to buy ‘The Romance of 
the Basque Country’ with his ticket.” 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE 
BIBLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

E. F. Benson in the Spectator says :—‘‘ Delectable book. . . This 
anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore, and is a notable collection.” 
Daily Mail.— Delightful essays. . .. full of interest to all garden 
lovers.” 


ITALY TO-DAY 


By SIR FRANK FOX. Demy 8vo. _Iilustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Italy, the new, vital, aggressive Italy is Sir Frank Fox’s theme in 
this highly interesting book. 
Sunday Times.—‘‘ A very comprehensive impression of a vast 
subject.”” 


THE WALNUT COLLECTOR 


By MACIVER PERCIVAL. 7s. 6d. net. 

A guide to the collection of walnut furniture. The volume contains 
thirty-two pages of half-tone illustrations illustrating about 100 pieces, 
and some 50 line illustrations. 

Daily Telegraph.—* He has much to say of interest on most aspects 
of the subject.’ 


DRINKING VESSELS OF 
BYGONE DAYS Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


By G. J. MONSON-FITZJOHN, B.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 


A fascinating account of English drinking vessels. A subject which 
is so closely bound up with historical associations cannot fail to 
interest all readers. 

Western Morning News.— A very intéresting book.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., York St., St. James’s, S.W. 
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THE VOGUE OF THE SMALL BOOK 


éé RECOMMEND very heartily to everyone 
|: series of books called THE NEW ADELPHI 
LIBRARY, published by Martin Secker. The 

price of each book is three-and-sixpence. And 
for three-and-sixpence Martin Secker has 
turned out a volume that is in its way a small 
édition de luxe—a book that is neatly bound and 
beautiful to look at, that is printed on thin paper 
and in choice type, that is small enough to put 
in the pocket and elegant enough to place on 
the library shelf, and that is in all ways a most 
desirable volume to possess.’’ DAILY EXPRESS. 
The full list of titles now available is as follows : 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
Those United States 


ARTHUR MACHEN 
Far Off Things 
Things Near and Far 
The Three Impostors 
Hieroglyphics 
The Great God Pan 
The Chronicle of 

Clemendy 
The Hill of Dreams 


J. D. BERESFORD 
The Hampdenshire 
Wonder 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Magic 

COMPTON 
Carnival 
The Passionate Elopement 
Guy and Pauline 


MACKENZIE 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 
The English Sonnet 


LORD ALFRED 
DOUGLAS 

Selected Poems 

The Duke of Berwick 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
A Tarpaulin Muster 


WILLIAM McFEE 


Command 
NORMAN DOUGLAS Race 
South Wind 
Fountains in the Sand EDNA ST. VINCENT 
Siren Land MILLAY 
Poems 


J. E. FLECKER 


Selected Poems OLIVER ONIONS 


Widdershins 
In Accordance with the 
ST. JOHN HANKIN Evidence 


Dramatic Sequels 


ANNE DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


GERHART 
HAUPTMANN The Third Window 
Hannele Autumn Crocuses 


G. S. STREET 


HENRY JAMES People and Questions 


The Turn of the Screw 


The Aspern Papers FRANK SWINNERTON 


Nocturne 

D. H. LAWRENCE 

The Captain’s Doll 
Sea and Sardinia 


FILSON YOUNG 
New Leaves 


4 A choice of any three or six of the titles may be 
obtained, boxed, from the booksellers, price Half-a-Guinea 
and One Guinea respectively. The postage on a single 
volume is 3d. Further titles immediately. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 


| 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Proper Stupies. By Aldous Huxley. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Huxley’s subjects include ‘ The Idea of Equality,’ ‘ Eqy. 
cation,’ ‘ Dogma,’ ‘ Personality and the Discontinuity of the 
Mind.’ He acknowledges special obligation to Vilfredo Paret 
and to Professor Rougier, which will indicate his position, 
Morte D’ArtuuR. Illustrated by Aubrey 

Beardsley. Dent. 42s. 

Argopacitica. By John Milton. Replica of 1644 
Edition. Douglas. Limited Edition, 25s. Ordinary 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Hypriotapuia. By Thomas Browne. Replica of 1658 
Edition. Douglas. Limited Edition. 35s. Ordinary 
Edition. gs. 

TRICKS OF THE Town. Being Reprints of Three 
Eighteenth-Century Tracts. Edited by Ralph Straus, 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Seep oF IsRAEL: TALES FROM THE ENGLISH Bite, 
Edited by Gerald Bullett. Gerald Howe. tos. 6d. 
OUTSIDE THE Law. By The Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Pollock. The’Cayme Press. -7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR OF Britain. By E. K. Chambers. 

and Jackson. tos. 6d. 

Tue Renaissance. By Arthur, Count Gobineau. Allen 


Chatto and 


Sidgwick 


and Unwin. Limited Edition. 7s. 6d. 

TOKEFIELD Papers. By Frank Swinnerton. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

More Worps ANCIENT AND Mopern. By Ernest 


Weekley. Murray. 5s. 

On Straw AND OTHER Conceits. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH AND OTHER Essays. By James Rowley. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM Bunyan. Edited by W. Tom 
Williams and G. H. Vallins, Methuen. js. 6d. 
You anp I. By Lilian M. Faithfull. Chatto and 

Windus. 3s. 6d. 
VIGNETTES OF CHILDHOOD. By Sir Samuel H. Scott. 
Allan. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


LAWRENCE AND THE AraBs. By Robert Graves. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The work of an intimate friend, designed to fill up gaps in 
what Lawrence has himself told the world. There are illus- 
trations and a map. 
Napotzton: Tue Man. By R. McNair Wilson. Murray. 21s. 
Dr. Wilson’s object is to show Napoleon as a worker for 
democracy and peace, obliged by events to become militant. 
According to him, Napoleon anticipated many of the conse 
quences of German militarism and many of the ideals of 
democracy to-day. 
My Lire as an Exptorer. By Roald Amundsen. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 
The experiences of the discoverer of the South Pole narrated 
with a candour that may cause some agitation. 
ApHra Benn. By V. Sackville-West. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. 
Aphra, whose notoriety was hardly deserved, and whose one 
beautiful lyric should compensate for much, has at length found 
an appreciative biographer. 
Tue Grevitte Diary. Edited by Philip Whitwell Wilson. 
Heinemann. 2 volumes. 36s. 
ToRYISM AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Elliot. Allan. 3s. 6d. 
Lorp Napier oF Macpata. 
Hon. H. D. Napier. Arnold. 21s. 
Grorce WASHINGTON, 1732-1762. By Rupert Hughes. 
son. 18s. 
Down THE Fairway. By Robert T. Jones, Jun., and O. B. 


By Major Walter 
By Lieut.-Col. The 
Hutchin- 


Keeler. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Tue Somme. Including also Tue Cowarp. By A. D. Grist- 
wood. Cape. 5s. 

Memoirs oF A CHINESE Revo.utionary. By Sun-Yat-Sen. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d 


Tue Man Disragii. By Wilfrid Meynell. Hutchinson. 7s. 64. 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN RoBERT HayDON. 
1786-1846. Edited by Alexander P. D. Penrose. 


12s. 6d. 
Huts oF Bruz. By A. E. Grantham. Methuen. 25s. 
Saran DucHess oF Martsoroucu. By Bonamy 
Dobrée. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. ; 
From Kew Orservatory To Scottanp Yarp. By Ex-Chief 


Inspector W. C. Gough. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 
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Latest Scribner Books. 


THE REMBRANDT DRAWINGS 
AND ETCHINGS. 
By John C. Van Dyke. 


Professor Van Dyke’s “‘ Rembrandt and His School,’’ which 
ted a general reassignment of the paintings attributed 
to the master, created an international sensation when it was 
ished several years ago, a sensation whose echoes are still 
reverberating through the art world. In this volume he sub- 
jects Rembrandt's drawings and etchings to the same searching 
srutiny with a reassignment likely to prove equally sweeping 
in its effect. This volume is like its predecessor in format. 
It is profusely illustrated and presents a beautiful specimen of 
book-making. 
Limited to 1,200 copies, printed from type afterwards 
distributed, and of which only a small number have been 
reserved for English subscribers, With frontispiece and nearly 


200 illustrations. 
4to. Cloth. £3 3s. Od. net. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION. 


In School, College, University and Museum. 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
(President of the American Museum of Natural History) 


“Fifty Years a Student with Students,” ‘‘ The Creative Spirit 
in the School,” ‘‘ The Medizval and the True Modern Spirit 
in the College,’’ ‘‘ Creative Research in the University,’’ The 
Museum, a New Force in Education,’’ ‘‘ Science and Sentiment 
in Professional Education,’’ ‘* Creative Education in After Life.’’ 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JACQUES COEUR. 


A Great Merchant in the Middle Ages 
By ALBERT B. KERR. 


A vivid romance of medizval commerce, of wars, shipwreck, 
capture by pirates, a poison trial, imprisonment, escape, inter- 
*vention by the Pope, pardon and death upon the field of battle. 
“An admirable book.”—The Irish News. 
“A fine story finely told ...a bit of real historical scholarship.” 

—The Spectator. 
“A very fascinating, vivid and accurate picture of Europe after the end of 
the Hundred Years War.”—Newcastle Journal. 

15s. net. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


REFORGING AMERICA. 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 


“A well-written survey of the racial problems in the United States by a 
man who holds very strong views.”—Birmingham Post. 

“Dr. Stoddard’s able and interesting book ... is well worth reading as a 
thoughtful and temperate review of a most difficult question.”’°— 

Packed with information of many aspects of American settlement and 
development.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 

Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


4 TIMELY BOOK. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities. 
By MICHAEL PUPIN. 


In this book one of our leading scientists describes the astound- 
ing range of modern knowledge, and yet he shows in his most 
beautiful and eloquent chapters that it always leads—and 
apparently always must lead—to something which cannot be 
explained; to mystery which yet convinces of order and which 
compels one to believe in a divine power. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
READY NOVEMBER 10th. 


HEREDITY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


By PROFESSOR E., M. EAST, 
Author of ‘‘ Mankind at the Crossroads.” 
Mr. East is a scientist of the highest authority and the most 
‘rupulous accuracy, but he is also a lively and entertaining 
et In this book he sets forth in a way easily compre- 
ble to the average reader what is known about heredity 
and what may be scientifically inferred. 


8vo. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Routledge :: Kegan Paul 


THE STORY OF THE ROADS 
By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. With 
12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

The history of the roads is not only a romance of transport, 
but involves a record of the growth of civilization. Here is the 
full story from Roman times, through the Middle Ages, the 
Tudors and Stuarts, the turnpike system, the age of Telford and 
Macadam. The influence of the railways is traced, and the new 
epoch ushered in by the motor vehicle. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Incorporating the results of all the most recent research, this 
notable biography of Marie Antoinette, while awaking our sym- 
pathies for the unhappy woman, displays the causes which led 
inexorably to her tragic adventures as queen. This is the story 
of a woman who was her own worst enemy. 


’ 
GOEILHE’S FAUST 
Translated by G. M. COOKSON. Introduction by 
Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the Broadway Translations. A thoroughly modern yet 
faithful version of this master work of German literature, the 
representative European poem of its epoch. The introduction is 
a fine critical essay by Professor Robertson, whose full-length 
study of Goethe has just been issued in the Republic of 
Letters series. 


PRINCESSES, LADIES AND : 
SALONNIERES of the Reign of Louis XV 


By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. With 16 plates. 
15s. net. 

Essays on Marie Leczinska, the neglected Queen of France; 
the Comtesse de Toulouse and Mile. de Charolais, lovers of 
violent pleasure; the elegant Marquise de Pompadour; Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, Sophie de Monnier, Mme. d’Epinay, and many 
others. ‘‘ These vivid portraits make most attractive reading.”— 
Outlook. ‘ Subtle artistic studies of personalities ... her very 
readable book.’-—Daily Telegraph. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1300—1800 
By LAURIE MAGNUS. With 8 plates. 9s. net. 


A history of English literature in connection with its Conti- 
nental origins and environment. Chapters are devoted to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, Dryden, the 
Eighteenth Century, and to the Heroic-Couplet, Tasso, Euphuism, 
Racine, and the French Novel. By the same author, A 
Dictionary of European Literature, second impression, 25/- net. 


THE IMMORTAL NINON 
By CECIL AUSTIN. With 8 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


A lively and original character-study of Ninon de Lenclos from 
an unusual angle. While the romance of her life is well brought 
out, its underlying significance is not missed. Sexual morality 
is a subject of perennial interest, and Ninon was more of a 
moralist than is ly pposed Jndoubtedly she was a 
pioneer in this department, and her ideas are not yet fully 
understood. 


SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVAGE 
SOCIETY 
By B. MALINOWSKI, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


most important contribution to anthropology and psycho- 
logy. It will be a long time before our text-books are brought 
up to the standard which is henceforth indispensable.”—Saturday 
Review. 


2 2 

LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE 
Selected by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an 
Introduction. With 8 plates. Two volumes. 2ls. 
net the set. 

Mme. de Sévigné’s life covers a large part of the reign of 
Louis XIII and the most brilliant epoch of Bourbon despotism 
under Louis XIV. Her letters form a historical gossip-book, 
neither pure art, nor pure history, nor pure idle chit-chat, but 
a medley of all three. ‘‘ This most charming and representative 
selection of the Letters . . . should be read for the first time, not 
for its historic value, but for pure pleasure.’’—Spectator. 


First published in 1735. Now edited by A. L. 
HAYWARD. With an Introduction. With 16 
plates, 4to, 620 pages. 25s. net. 

A continuation, in point of date, of Captain Smith’s Highway- 
men, published in uniform style last year. The present volume, 
however, is much more authentic, and is a serious attempt to 
depict low life and criminal conditions in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. ‘“‘ This dinary introduces the 
reader to such ‘ stars’ of the criminal stage as Blueskin, 
Sheppard, Kennedy 
Express. 


By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and 
numerous text illustrations. 15s. net. 

This work strikes a new note in the literature of the Ship. 
It is the first attempt yet made to persuade people to think in 
terms of maps when they are considering routes and cargoes. 
It will also appeal to the reader interested in the story of his 
breakfast-table. 


SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST 


With 8 plates. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE—continued : 


Famous AMERICAN PoIsoN MYSTERIES. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

Tue Story oF THE Roaps. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 
ledge. 7s. 6d. 


By Edward H. Smith. 


Rout- 


THEOLOGY 


Report OF THE ANGLO-CaTHOLIC CONGRESS. 
Hoty Eucuarist. London, July, 1927. 
Peter and Paul. 7s. 6d. 

’ Tue RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


Supject: THE 
Society of SS. 


By Stanley de Brath. Rider. 5s. 


A Mopern HANDBOOK TO THE OLD TeEsTAMENT. By R. B. 
Henderson. Christophers. 4s. 6d. 
100 Best Prayers. Chosen by C. Lewis Hind. Philpot. 


2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
CurisT1an MarriaGe. By the Rev. E. J. Mahoney. Burns and 


Oates. 1s. and 2s. 
Gop THE Creator. By the Rev. B. V. Miller. Burns and 
Oates. 1s. and 2s. 


Jesus Curist, Mopet or Mannoop. By the Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier. Burns and Oates. 1s. and Qs. 

Mary, MorHER or Gop. By the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips. 
Burns and Oates. 1s. and 2s. 

An Outing oF CatHotic Tegacuinc. By the Rev. George D. 
Smith. Burns and Oates. 1s. and 2s. 

THe SacRAMENTAL SysTeM, By the Rev. C. C. Martindale. 
Burns and Oates. 1s. and 2s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue Aucustan Books oF ENGLISH Poetry. Second Series. Nos. 
13 to 18. Porms FrRoM Books, 1927; Tue Less FamILiar 
Nursery RuHyYMES; Epwarp Lear; CHARLES AND Mary 
Lams; Epitapus ; CuristMAS Carois. Benn. 6d. each. 

‘The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes’ and ‘ Poems from 

Books’ are excellent ideas well carried out. The popularity 

of this series is one of the most encouraging facts in contem- 

porary literary history. 

Rupatyat OF Omar KuayyaM. Translated into English Verse by 


Edward Fitzgerald. Replica of 1859 Edition. Douglas. 
Limited Edition 25s. Ordinary Edition 4s. 6d. 

Poems oF Joun Keats. Replica of 1820 Edition. Douglas. 
Limited Edition 31s. 6d. Ordinary Edition 8s. 

Tue Narrative Poems oF Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. Arranged in 


chronological order with a Preface by C. H. Herford. 
Chatto and Windus. Two volumes. Boards 12s. 6d. 
Parchment 21s. per volume. 

New Patus on Heticon. By Henry Newbolt. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

Patcrave’s Treasury. Illustrated by Robert Anning 
Bell. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Poems or JouHNn Puitiips. Edited by M. G. Lloyd Thomas. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 

Tue ANTHOLOGY oF CiTIES. Edited by Alice Hunt Bartlett. 
Erskine Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Tracic Muse. By Hubert Griffith. Adapted from the 


Novel by Henry James. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Trivium Amoris and Tue Woornc or Artemis. By John Tod- 
hunter. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Isoct OF IRELAND and Tue Porson Firower. By John Tod- 
hunter. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Tureaps SINGLE AND Dovusie. By R. Craig Little. Paisley: 
Gardner. 1s. 6d. 

At NumsBer Firteen. By Alma Brosnan. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 3s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


THe Huntinc Tours or Surtees. Edited by E. D. Cuming. 
Blackwood. > 

In THE Country OF THE NILE. 
worth. 25s. 

THROUGH THE Conco Basin. By Douglas Fraser. Jenkins. 16s. 

A Majorca Houipay. By Ada Harrison. Gerald Howe. 12s. 6d. 

NoruHinc so Biuz. By Elma Napier. The Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


By C. F. Rey. Duck- 


The Saturday Review 


5 November 1927 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Simpce Gurpe To Pictures PatntiNc. By Margaret 
Bulley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. : 
ALice IN Movigtanp. By Alice M. Williamson (Mrs. C, y 
Williamson). Philpot. 7s. 6d. : 
FrencH Prose or To-Day. Selected and Edited by the Com. 
pilers of “* French Poems of To-Day.” Sidgwick and Jack. 
son. 5s. School Edition 3s. 6d. (not net). 

My Happy Cuimpanzege. By Cherry Kearton. Arrowsmith, §5 
Less Eminent Victorians. By R. D. Davies. 6s. Limited 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Mirror oF Fasuton. Adorned with Scissor-cuts by Ada 

Steiner. ‘Verses by “ Presto.’’ The Medici Society. 2s, 64, 
A Lirtte Book or Heatinc Heres. Gathered from an 
Herball by Alice M. Tudor. The Medici Society. 25. 64, 
Tue FunpamentaL Facts oF SpirituatismM. By A. Campbell 
Holms. The Psychic Press. 2s. 
THE By Arthur Ransome. Allen and Unwin, 


Tue Socia, Goop. By Edward J. Urwick. Methuen. 10s. 64, 

An OvuTLine OF Puitosopny. By Bertrand Russell. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Facts. By W. O. Brigstocke. 


Dent. 3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 


THe Comptete Works or Doctor Francois RaBELAals. Trans. 
lated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Motteux, 
2 volumes. Limited edition. The Bodley Head. 50s. 

ARISTOPHANES: THE BIRDS AND THE FrRoGs. Translated into 
rhymed English verse with an introductory essay by 
Marshall MacGregor. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

DEFENCE OF THE West. By Henri Massis. 
F. S. Flint. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Faust. Part I. By Goethe. Translated by G. M. Cookson, 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Marig Boniras. By Jacques de Lacratelle. 
Winifred Stephens Whale. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Son oF Turee Fatuers. By Gaston Leroux. Translated 
by Hannaford Bennett. Long. 7s. 6d. 


Translated by 


Translated by 


REPRINTS 


Tue BrRADENHAM EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALes OF BENJAMIN 
DisrRaELI, First Eart oF BEACONSFIELD. Volumes X and 
XI. Tancrep. Lotnarr. Davies. 10s. 6d. each. 

A Suort Critica, History oF ARCHITECTURE. By H. Heathcote 
Statham. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Edited 
by G. Maxwell Aylwin. Batsford. 16s. 

Tue Broox Keritu. By George Moore. Heinemann. 

Our Vittace. By Mary Russell Mitford. Dent. 5s. 

Tue KEEPING OF CHRISTMAS AT BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
ington Irving. Dent. 5s. 

THe CRICKET ON THE 
4s. 6d. 

Hanps. 


10s. 6d. 
By Wash- 


By Charles Dickens. Dent. 

By Janet A. Fairbank. Arrowsmith. 6s. 

South Winp. By Norman Douglas. Secker. 3s. 6d. 

Mopern InpustriaL TENDENCIES. By Sir Chas. W. Macara. 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 


FICTION 
Tue SupsTtaNce OF HIs By Nora Kent. Holden, 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Master OF THE Priory. By Annie Haynes. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d 


Great Stories oF att Nations. Selected by Maxim Lieber and 
Blanche Colton Williams. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Gin anp Gincer. By Lady Kitty Vincent. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Daysprinc. By Michael Cape-Meadows. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Castte Fennam Casg. By Major-General Charles Ross. 


Murray. 7s. 6d. 


READERS OVERSEAS 


ei Residents abroad can obtain British Newspapers 
} and periodicals regularly by subscribing for them 
1 through W. H. Smith & Son. The subscription 
>} rates are inclusive of postage, and all papers are 
sent intact as published and by the very earliest 
3) mails. Full particulars of this service are given 
As in W. H. Smith & Son’s Postal Press Guide, a 
5)" useful 60-page booklet which will be sent free to 
any applicant. 


All the new Autumn Books—or, indeed any books— 
advertised or reviewed in the Saturpay REVIEW 
can be obtained quickly through any of the 1,250 
Railway Station Bookstalls 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 
PARIS 


4 


and Bookshops of 
W. H. Smith & Son. 
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DISRAELI 


A Picture of the Victorian Age 


By André Maurois 


Illustrated. I2s. 6d. net 


“ N extraordinarily brilliant impressionist 
sketch. Yet ‘impressionist’ as the portrait is, 
it is conspicuously well balanced and well 

proportioned, and it is complete. There does not 

seem to bea line in the familiar face omitted. The 


English translation admirably preserves the brilliance 
and sparkle of the original French.” — Sir John 
Marriott, M.P., in the Observer. 


“ A work of great charm. There will not be many 
more entertaining books published this year.”— 
J. B. Priestley im the Daily News.” 


“The story of Disraeli’s life does not need added 
embellishments to make it romantic. All that Mr. 
Maurois adds is deep understanding, wide apprecia- 
tion and style.” —H, G. in the Daily Express. 


“A picture of a delicacy and discrimination which 
we can only say have the quality we expect from 
M. Maurois, It is penetrating, witty, in places 
exquisite and moving.” —Saturday Review. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD 


| 
| 


“He is a thinker of the first rank.’ Spectator 


THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 


By 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


‘ Since Count Hermann Keyserling wrote THE 
TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOSOPHER, 
which I am pleased to remember I praised 
enthusiastically on its English publication, he 
has become one of the most important influ- 
ences upon European thought.” .. . . ‘“ His 
latest work, THE WORLD IN THE MAKING, 
is a most remarkable book, the book of a great 
sage and a great seer, a book of deep thought 
and far vision; not easy to follow, in spite of 
its lucidity, but giving immense intellectual 
compensation. The view of the world that it 
presents is startlingly fresh.’ . . . . ‘This is 
one of those rare books that both express, and 
give impetus to, the spirit ot the age. Whether 
the argument be right or wrong, it sets the 
mind of the world working ina new direction. 
Such books have historic importance.’ 
HORACE THOROGOOD in The Star 


9s. met 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


RECENT ISSUES 


THROUGH JADE GATE 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


An Account of Journeys in Kansu, Turkestan and 


the Gobi Desert. 
By MILDRED CABLE & FRANCESCA FRENCH 
With 12 Illustrations and a Map 10s. net 


Evening Standard.—* Mildred Cable and Francesca French 
penetrated to places where no white women had ever been 
seen before; and the story of their adventures, the hardships 
oa aon of oy journey, leave one full of admiration 


W. E. GLADSTONE 
By OSBERT BURDETT 12/6 net 


New Statesman.—‘ The book is written with admiration but 
not with gullibility, with a style but not one superior to the 
subject, a book that many people will like to read and like 
more when they read it.’ 


BROTHER SCOTS 
By DONALD CARSWELL 12/- net 


Spectator.—“ This is unquestionably the most brilliant series 
of biographical essays that has appeared since Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s Victorian studies.” 


THE BOOK OF THE INN 

Being 200 Pen Pictures of the English Inn from the 

earliest times to the coming of the railway hotel. 

Selected and edited by THOMAS BURKE, author 

of The Sun in Splendour, etc. Woodcut frontis- 

piece and title page by ROBERT —"a 
net 


THE LETTERS OF VINCENT VAN 
GOGH to his Brother (1872-1886) 
With a Memoir by his sister-in-law, ]. VAN GOGH- 
BONGER. Two vols. 146 illustrations. 63/- net 

New Statesman.—* These two volumes are an important 
landmark in the history of painting .. . yet their interest is 

no means confined to the subject of painting alone. Their 
_ by the side of the great works of self-revelation in 


«ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 


BRITISH, FOREIGN and COLONIAL 
(Postal, Fiscal and Telegraph) 


STAMPS 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
OR EXCHANGED 


JAMES WALKER & CO. 


Philatelic Specialists and Publishers 


Have a large and varied 
stock of all kinds of 
PHILATELIC LITERA- 


TURE & POSTCARDS 
and respectfully invite 
your enquiries 


Note our New Address: 


263 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE—continued: 

Dancinc Map. By W. H. Davies. Cape. 6s. 

Sone or Lire. By Fannie Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Roman Gotp. By Michael Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

OF THE Korean Hirts. By Kent Carr. Chambers. 
s. 6d. 

In STEEL GREY ARMOUR; OR THE First OF THE Hapspurcs. By 
David Ker. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

For LanpD AND Liserty. By Escott Lynn. Chambers. 3s, 6d. 

_—— OF THE Furrow. By John Hugh Regan. Hutchinson, 
s. 6d. 

Eyes or THE Moon. By Jessie A. Davidson. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

Drvorcepd Love. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

A By Elenore Meherin. Hutchinson. 
s. 6d. 

Come anD Listen. By E. Temple Thurston. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

ANGEL Esguire. By Edgar Wallace. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

By Temple Bailey. Hurst and Blackett. 
s. 6d 

UNDER THE Fourth ——? By Peter Luck. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND ADVENTURE. By Escott Lynn. Chambers. 5s. 

Frat 2. By Edgar Wallace. Long. 7s. 6d. 

Movinc Waters. By Edward Noble. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

THe Lawtess Hanp. By William Le Queux. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Lone Hatrep Birt. By J. Allan Dunn. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 

GoosEBERRY Foot. By C. Victor Smith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GENTLEMAN IN Brack. By Charles A. Brandreth. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

SaLTer’s Fotty. By Antony Marsden. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Spett or ATLANTIS. By Margaret Legge. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

Tue StrReTTON Darknesse Mystery. By Moray Dalton. Jar- 
rolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Quest oF THE GOLDEN GaRTER. By Ethel Holdsworth. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Pics AND Pgarts. By Margaret Hogge. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Nora Lez. By Elenore Meherin. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

No Questions Askep. By Walter A. Frost. Long. 7s. 6d. 

Witp Grapes. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Ucty Ducness. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

One CrysTaL aNnD A Motuer. By Ellen du Pois Taylor. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Piper oF Kertmmor. By Kenneth Macnichol. Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 

Tre Laucuinc Pirate. By R. J. McGregor. Richards. 6s. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


motor manufacturer of recent times, and 

his public statements deserve consideration. 
Adjoining the large works at Cowley, near Oxford, 
he has associated himself with the erection and 
construction of a large plant costing one million 
pounds for the production of steel pressed motor 
bodies. His view is that the time is fast approach- 
ing when the various motor manufacturers in Great 
Britain must co-operate in order to combat their 
rivals in other lands. This steel-pressing plant has 
all the latest types of machines which can produce 
out of a flat steel plate the frames, brake drums 
and bodywork of motor-cars, whether it be an open 
touring car or a closed saloon, in a few operations, 
which can be completed in a short space of time, so 
that a large number of finished vehicles can be pro- 
duced at very small cost. Mr. Morris believes in the 
steel form of coachwork, as against the fabric body, 
which at the moment is almost a vogue. Steel 
bodies, he says, are safer should an accident occur, 
in that they cannot collapse or be crushed to the 
extent to which the other forms are liable. Advocates 
of the fabric body maintain that their frame is 
sufficient to withstand the shocks, even if their 
panels are pierced, and that they have the quality 
of being more silent in not developing creaks or 
rattles. On the other hand, it is claimed that an 
all-steel body is light and because of its strength, 
the vertical pillars in the saloon can be made narrow, 
so that full visibility is obtained by the driver, which 
is a very important feature on the crowded roads. 


M R. W. R. MORRIS is the most successful 


Being a rigid structure, welded together, the steel 
body should not develop rattles, creaks, or othe 
noises, whether it be exposed to wet or dry weathe, 
heat or cold. It has also the virtue of being the bes 
type of construction that will take a true Cellulose 
finish, which can be ‘heat treated” 
application and is thus harder and longer lived tha, 
any other kind of outside decoration to coachwork. 
Safety for the occupants is an important factor. 
wood certainly will splinter, and sometimes creaks 
after a period of use, while it is claimed that the 
all-steel body stands up to shocks and alreg 
many lives have been saved thereby. It will be 
interesting to ‘see how this all-steel body develops 
not only in this country, but abroad. Last year 
M. André Citroén produced the all-steel body in Francs 
on the cars which bear his name, and befor 
that, several American motor manufacturers haye 
been using this form of coachwork with considerable 
success from an economic production point of viey, 
American motorists are usually content to accept 
what is given to them by the motor manufacturer 
without much comment, as in that country motor 
vehicles are looked upon more as transport than a5 
a means of giving pleasure to their owners. Europe 
is also gradually coming to that view, although only 
in a minor degree, and if, as is stated, in appearance 
the steel body need not differ from the best coach. 
work body built, the artistic susceptibilities of 
European users will not suffer. At any rate, Mr, 
Morris has been successful in inducing a well-known 
steel body-making corporation in America to be 
associated with him in the present enterprise, so that 
the new factory will have the benefit of their past 
experience in the methods of manufacture and also 
avoid some of their mistakes. 


PYJAMAS<« SOFT COLLARS. 


. NE thing notable about 
UVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT 
COLLARS is their slowness to soil 
or ‘‘ pick up the dirt.” Launder- 
ing does not in any way injure 
their fresh appearance. 


Look for the registered ‘‘LUVISCA” Tab 
on every garment. None genuine without. 


Ltd. (Dept. 
London, 


Martin’s-le-Grand, 


If any in obtaining, write Courtaulds, 
M), 16 St. 
» for descriptive booklet. 
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AU SF T i 


copy of the 
MAGAZINE. 
At all Bookstalls, Book- 
sops and Newsagents. 

112 pages, 
laishly illustrated 4d. 


INI 


FUPREMACY 
NOW EXTENDS 
TO PRICE 


Famous throughout the world for its irre- 
proachable quality and performance, the 
Austin now offers unapproachable value. To- 
day you can buy an Austin at a substantial 
saving, with the certainty of the high re-sale 


value that Austin excellence always commands. 


PRICES AT WORKS: e 


7 h.p. models 12 h.p. models 20 h.p. models 


from from from 


(£135 £255 £425 
16 HP. “LIGHT SIX” (Delivery March, 1928) from £355 
| 
London Showrooms : at STREET, W.1 BIRMINGHAM = poppy 
and for early deliveries consult 


the Largest Distributors 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 


Models from £135 to £675. 


Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 

** Austin” Self-financed deferred 

payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘* Lord’s” 


Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, 


Birmingham : (George Heath Ltd.) 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaTurDay Revizw in which the problem was set, presented by 


the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 


London, W.C.2. 
Competitors 
disqualified. 


not complying with these Rules will be 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of books when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in ‘many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 


eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 294 


CoNSPIRATOR AND MONARCH HERE YOU’LL FIND 
IN MOST UNNATURAL FELLOWSHIP COMBINED. 
(My SECOND SCHEMED AND PLOTTED ’GAINST My FirsT.) 


Pope’s “ 


oc K 


May hold wherewith to quench your raging thirst. 
Extract the heart of that which wrapped a head. 
Was doomed to die—they hanged his foe instead. 
An artifice or gamester’s trick transpose. 
Traversed by Sol as on his round he goes. 
pungent grains of titillating dust.” 

If I should bite you, why then, dance you must! 
Does all the work, the while its fellow rests. 
Built in obedience to divine behests. 

Wise so to do, ere hostile fields we enter. 

Add relish to the swarry in the centre. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 292 
1 ‘* Once an olive is planted, there is no 


1 Ivet reason why it should ever disappear 


obli N 


< 
o 
5 


E 
av 
wn 


from the spot; to destroy it you must 
dig out every morsel of the stock.” 
—Comerford Casey, ‘ Riviera Nature 
Notes.’ 

2 A large anthropoid ape of Borneo. 

8 The schoolboy’s rhyme :— 

Multiplication is vexation, division is as bad, 

The rule of three, it puzzles me, and practice 
drives me mad. 

4 See David Mallett’s pathetic ballad, 
‘ Edwin and Emma.’ 


Acrostic No. 292.—The winner is Miss D. L. Maguire, Rose 
Cottage, Chiddingfold, Surrey, who has selected as her prize 
‘ Inspector French and the Starvel Tragedy,’ by F. W. Crofts, 
published by Collins and reviewed in our columns on October 22 
under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Four other competitors chose 
this book, 23 named ‘ Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter,’ 20 
* Princesses, Ladies and Salonniéres of the Reign of Louis XV,’ 


etc. 


Atso Correct.—Carlton, J. Chambers, D. L., John Lennie, 


Tyro. 


One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, Charles G. Box, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, Coque, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, Estela, 


Cyril E. Ford, 
G. W. Miller, 


Gay, Glamis, Jop, Kirkton, Margaret, Met, 


H. de R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, 


Parvus, Peter, Quis, Rand, Red Cot, Shorwell, Sisyphus. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, 
Chailey, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Hanworth, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
Madge, Martha, Rabbits, Rikki, St. Ives, C. J. Warden, Capt. 
W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 291.—Correct: Carlton. Two Lights Wrong: 


C. Ellis, Jeff. 


Our 2ist QuarTerty Competition.—After the Ninth Round 


the leaders are 
C. J. Warden ; 


: John Lennie, Madge; Oakapple, Margaret, 


Peter, Yendu, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J 


Butler; Gay, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus. 
often find it necessary to use 
obsolete or obsolescent words as Lights. I have seen it stated 
that the number of different words used in ordinary conversa- 
tion is under a thousand; we cannot be confined to such a 
limited vocabulary, but I do my best to use only fairly well- 


known words. 


5 November 
— 
Meeti: 


NORTHERN NIGERIA (BAUCH) 
TIN MINES 


Tue AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING of Northern Nigeria (Bay 
Tin Mines, Ltd., was held on October 28 at Winchester Hy’ 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 7” 

Mr. G. Temple Harris (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: I will deal first with the balance-sheet, With 
regard to the reserve fund, you will have seen from the 
that we propose making an addition of £20,000, which 
bring the balance at credit of this account up to the rou 
figure of £100,000. We have not encroached as yet upon this 
reserve, because we have again charged our profit with a yer 
substantial sum—namely, £22,300 odd—for depreciation 4 
buildings, machinery and plant, in addition to £4,400 whig 
has been written off development and prospecting accoup, 
These two sums, added to the similar allocations made in ty 
previous year, together amount to more than £47,000, and thy 
is equivalent to very nearly 24 per cent. of the aggregate sum » 
which these two accounts now stand in our books. The reser 
fund remains intact and available at any time for depreciatiog 
or for any other purpose. 


PROVED RESERVES 


On the other side of the balance-sheet we have property 
account, which is represented by proved reserves of more thay 
8,000 tons of tin concentrates, in respect of which we expe 
to earn a net profit of about a million pounds, and, in addition, 
by very large areas of hitherto unproved ground, which 
Mr. Peek tells us we may rely upon for some years to com 
to replace the considerable tonnage which is now bej 
extracted. Under these circumstances you will readily agree tha 
the sum of £147,685, at which our properties stand in the books, 
cannot be considered excessive. 

Investments, which stand at £2,812, and consist entirely oj 
shares in Anglo-Nigerian Tin Mines, Ltd., are higher by £562, 
being the cost of 2,250 shares taken up at par during th 
year. The original 9,000 shares were received by us in pat 
payment for the sale of the North Camp Areas, and the entire 
block now stands in our books at par. The dividend received 
on these shares in respect of the year 1925-26 was 10 per cent, 
on an output of 225 tons, while the output for the year endel 
June 30 last was returned at 274 tons. We hope, therefore, 
in due course to realise this investment at a profit. 


REDUCED MINING COSTS 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, we are glad to 
be able to record a further and very substantial reduction is 
the mining costs. (Hear, hear.) They are lower this year ly 
nearly £14 10s. per ton at the gratifying figure of £37 3s. &, 
although our production was much larger. (Applause.) For the 
decrease in the average cost we have, of course, largely to thank 
the increase in output, but for the reduction in the aggregate 
costs we are indebted not merely to the increased utilisation o 
our cheap power, but also, and in no small measure, to tk 
diligence and efficiency of the staff at the mines under the abl 
direction of Mr. Peek, and the Board accordingly desire t 
record their special appreciation of the excellent work whit 
Mr. Peek and his assistants have accomplished during the year. 

The net profit for the year for the first time exceeds £200, 
—(applause)—and, after providing for depreciation, etc., atl 
including the balance brought in from last year, we have {tr 
disposal a final balance of £199,760, which is more than double 
the sum of £95,598 with which we had to deal last year. We 
propose to pay a final dividend of 30 per cent. on each clas 
of share, making a total dividend for the year of 60 per cent. 
the Preference and 50 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, and t0 
carry forward to next account the substantially increased balance 
of £41,000. (Applause.) We also propose to pay the same first 
interim dividends as were paid last year, and this means that the 
total sum to be distributed to shareholders on Wednesday net 
will exceed £100,000 net—that is, after deducting income-tax. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE YEAR 


Reviewing the year as a whole, there are three outstanding 
features in our Nigerian operations. Firstly, the large output 
which, according to such figures as are available, establishes 
the company as the largest individual producer of alluvial tin it 
the world. (Applause.) Secondly, the very low working costs; 
and, thirdly, the proving of an additional tonnage of 2,16, 
which, after allowing for the amount extracted during the yeah 
gives us reserves of 8,088 tons, compared with 7,125 tons at th 
end of the previous year. 

I must refer in passing to the appointment of the Angle 
Oriental and General Investment Trust, Ltd., as our secretaries, 
Mr. Price retired from the post of secretary in May last, and #t 
will suffice for me to affirm our confidence that, under the wings 
of our excellent friends the Anglo-Oriental Trust it will 
easier for us than might otherwise be the case to enhance th 
present undoubted prosperity of the company. I may add thet 
we have, through this channel, already established contact with 
the Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria a company which holds # 
very large amount of promising ground on the plateau, a 
deal of it being adjacent to our own, and which has attained the 
productive stage within a remarkably brief space of time. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. 


ANTICIPATIONS REALISED 
SIR JOHN CADMAN ON THE FUTURE 


Jue E1GHTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MeetiNG of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., Ltd., was held on November 2 at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir John Cadman, K.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), 
said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—You will doubtless agree that 
the results are satisfactory and fulfil the anticipations expressed 
at the last annual meeting. Including the amount brought in 
fom the previous year, the profit carried to the balance sheet 
amounts to 44,800,005, and after deducting the dividend on the 
Preference shares and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, there remains available the sum of 
£3,958,755. The directors recommend that a final dividend of 
7h per cent., less income tax, should be paid on the Ordinary 
shares, which will leave a balance of £2,246,880 to be carried 
foward, an increase of £300,000 over the previous year. 


FIELDS 

The wells at Masjid-i-Suleiman continue to flow strongly and 
wider perfect control. Production amounted to over 4,800,000 
tons, which compares closely with the estimate of 43 millions 
given in last year’s review of our operations. The current year’s 
production will probably exceed 5,000,000 tons. 

Two features stand out in the operations in the main fields 
during the year. For the first time in their history, drilling 
shows a decrease ; and for the first time we started to produce 
gasoline on a commercial scale from field gas. As regards 
drilling, we have almost demarcated the great structural unit 
that constitutes this remarkable field, and our drilling is now 
practically confined to the marginal areas. The reduction in 
tilling implies not only large field economies, but also release 
of personnel and material for testing new areas in other parts 
of the concession. 

In his speech in November, 1925, Lord Greenway reported 
that a scheme had been decided upon for the recovery of petrol 
from field gas. The first units have been running efficiently for 
sme time. They deal with 300 million cubic feet monthly, 
from which the satisfactory yield of 23 gallons of high-grade 
petrol over 1,000 cubic feet is obtained. Additional plant is now 
in course of erection, which will enable us to extract 2} million 
gallons of spirit monthly from 900 million cubic feet of gas. 
I should explain that, after extraction of this gasoline, the 
“stripped gas ’’ is used for power purpose generally throughout 
the field, but as the quantity available is largely in excess of 
our requirements, we are now engaged on other lines of 
research which may possibly yield remunerative results. 

The testing of seven outside areas in Persia has proceeded 
with commendable rapidity in spite of many difficulties, but, 
although a total of over 37,000 feet has been drilled, the main 
limestone has so far not been reached in any of them, and 
several of these wells are at depths which will make further 
Progress difficult and slow. 


THE SHALE INDUSTRY 

The business in Persian oil carried on by Scottish Oils, Ltd., 
has continued on an expanding scale. Refining costs have been 
reduced, and, notwithstanding the fall in the prices of products, 
the results have again been’ satisfactory. 

The position of the shale industry is, however, still the reverse 
of satisfactory. It may be recalled that mines and works repre- 
senting about one-third of the whole industry were not re- 
Started after the stoppage at the end of 1925. Of these, certain 
mines and works were maintained until the end of the year 
under review, but there being no prospect of an early improve- 
ment in conditions, it was regretfully decided early this year to 
Close these down permanently. The remaining portion of the 
industry which is still in operation is, unfortunately, working 
ata loss. This state of affairs cannot go on indefinitely, and 
the position is causing grave concern. The shale industry is 
one of the country’s most important sources of indigenous oil, 
and were it to come to an end, we should not only be the 
poorer by the loss of a home source of supply, but, what is a 
yt graver issue, it would directly affect the well-being of a 
Wry large number of workers and their dependents. 


PERSIA 

The oil industry of Persia, like every other industry of the 
country has benefited from the general security established by 
his Imperial Majesty the Shah. His Majesty honoured us by 
a visit to the field of operations two years ago, and since this 
date frequent visits have been made by Persian Ministers and 
other notables. May I say that we cordially welcome these 
visits, as we do every other manifestation of the identity of 
interests which exists between the Persian Government, the 
Persian people, and ourselves. Personal intercourse of this 
character encourages us and greatly helps to acquaint the 
Persian public with the magnitude of the oil industry estab- 
lished in a part of their own country which, owing to lack of 
communications, has hitherto been seldom visited. 

I take this opportunity to address the people of Persia and 
ask them to compare the conditions of that part of their 
country in which we operate with what it was before the oil 
industry was established. 1 am sure that all fair-minded 
Persians will agree that the changed conditions have been 
wholly in the direction of advancing their country’s welfare. 

We want Persians to feel that our activities in Persia are not 
only directed toward extracting oil, but also toward developing 
a great national industry in the country. 

We are educating and training Persians to occupy higher and 
more responsible posts in the company; we are constantly 
increasing the number of our Persian employees. 


POSITION OF THE PERSIAN INDUSTRY 

I would like to point out that, in some respects, the Persian 
oil industry enjoys a position which the Federal Conservation 
Board would like to give the American oil industry as a whole. 
Our royalty holders speak with one voice. The interests of 
these royalty holders are those of the industry itself; clearly it 
is in the interests of Persia, as it is of this company, that pro- 
duction should be steadily controlled—that is to say, steadily 
regulated in conformity with the world’s demands; that the 
reserves of oil underground should not be extravagantly and 
uneconomically forced to the surface regardless of the world’s 
requirements. Fortunately, we are not impelled to over- 
produce, which is so often the case elsewhere—owing to the 
feverish rivalry of offsetting competitors. In general, Persian 
oil is ideally situated to secure the maximum technical and 
economic advantage. 

As to the prospects for the current year, it is more than ever 
difficult to venture a forecast owing to the very disturbed 
condition of the world’s markets. I am bound to warn the 
shareholders that unless there is some radical change in prices 
there is likely to be a reduction in the profits of the company, 
which may well affect the ordinary dividend. There is, how- 
ever, one phase of the situation from which we may derive 
encouragement and confidence, and that is the steady and remark- 
able growth of the consumption of petroleum products in every 
part of the world. If the production of petroleum is far greater 
than ever before in the history of the industry, so also is the 
consumption. Further, I might also mention that the improved 
yields and the economies we are constantly striving to intro- 
duce into all phases of our operations represent an important, 
if only a partial, offset against the effect of over-production and 
uneconomic prices. 

In conclusion, I should like also to say how pleased we are 
to have his Excellency Mirza Eissa Khan Fayz, the Persian 
Imperial Commissioner, once more in our midst to-day. His 
Excellency has held high Cabinet rank in his own country, 
he is a very vigorous representative of his Government, and the 
importance which the Imperial Government attaches to the oil 
industry in Persia is clearly shown by its appointment of so 
able a representative as its Imperial Commissioner. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. Sir Edward H. Packe, K.B.E., seconded 
the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and a final dividend 
of 7} per cent., less income tax, making 124 per cent. for the 
year, on the Ordinary shares was declared. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N a speech last week Mr. Churchill referred to the 
ies Conversion operations, and although he did 

not enter into details he gave the impression that 
the last scheme had not been over-successful. This 
task of conversion, to which I have frequently referred 
in these notes, is indeed a difficult one, but it is made 
more difficult by the fact that each scheme slavishly 
imitates its predecessor in that its success depends on 
the terms offered presenting some definite induce- 
ment to the discount houses and banks to convert, 
and this inducement invariably takes the form of some 
slight concession in the matter of price. It is a matter 
of surprise that Mr. Churchill has not abandoned these 
stereotyped proposals, because one would not expect 
him to be a Chancellor who would allow himself to 
be hidebound by Treasury traditions. If Conversion 
schemes in the future are to be more successful than 
those in the past, the Chancellor must evolve a scheme 
which will interest the vast investing public and not 
limit his proposals to what he hopes will be acceptable 
to a, comparatively speaking, limited number of banks, 
trust companies and the like. The last three months 
have shown very clearly that there is a vast public 
in this country with money to invest, and from the 
securities chosen it would appear that dividends are 
a matter of indifference: what is required is capital 
apppreciation. 

Hundreds of thousands of investors, probably 
it would be no exaggeration to say millions, not 
merely in this country but throughout the world, 
would anxiously seek an investment carrying the 
guarantee of the British Government, no matter at 
how low a rate of interest if it showed possibilities 
of capital appreciation. The only form of bond that 
would meet these requirements would be a premium 
bond. There are many people in this country who 
would decry such a suggestion. I cannot quite see 
why. For the Government to encourage gambling 
may be a bad thing; but to purchase a Government 
bond at par, which is redeemable at par in, say, twenty 
years’ time on which 234% per annum is paid in 
dividends and an amount equivalent to 1% of the 
whole issue per annum be utilized in drawing these 
4100 bonds at various figures from £500 up to say 
£50,000, such drawings to take place annually, would 
be encouraging not gambling but thrift. The 
Treasury would be borrowing money at 33%, the 
investor would be obtaining what he is seeking—a 
thoroughly sound investment on which if he kept it to 
maturity he would not lose one penny in the form of 
depreciation, and at the same time every, year he would 
have the opportunity of having one of his bonds drawn 
at a high price which would give him the opportunity 
he is requiring of capital appreciation. This question 
has frequently been ventilated in the past, but no 
Chancellor appears to be bold enough to take the step. 

The thin end of the wedge was inserted when Victory 
Bonds were issued with their annual drawings at par. 
The wedge was advanced slightly when the Chancellor 
arranged for the revenue to be augmented as a result 
of taxes on horse-racing and dog-racing. Still further 
progress has been made by the news that the Govern- 
ment are to sanction the installation of totalisators on 
race-courses, We are getting nearer premium bonds 
and I think the Chancellor would be surprised at the 
support such a scheme would receive. There are many 


types of premium bonds which could be devised, Th 
type outlined above is suggested because it is felt the 
should the Government take this step they must sm 
that nobody loses money and, therefore, a fixeg date 
for redemption is essential. Should such an issue be 
made, I would suggest that holders of existing Gover, 
ment securities be allowed to exchange into the ney 
bond at a price which could be arrived at and that 
fresh money subscribed should be used in Purchasing 
in the market existing Government securities whig 
would be cancelled. In this manner the price of Britiy 
Government issues would probably be substantia 
raised, and therefore the credit of the country, x 
represented by the price of its Government securities 
would be enhanced. 


KRUEGER AND TOLL 


A month ago I suggested that Krueger and Ty 
shares, then standing at 41, should be held for capitj 


appreciation in the next twelve months. News reachs ff 


me of a favourable nature with reference to thi 
Company, and I emphasize the fact that these sharg 
should not be sold; unless anything unexpected 
transpires they should be standing several poing 
higher reasonably early in 1928. 


A SPECULATION 


Although it is contrary to my usual practice to refe 
to shares in these notes that are speculations pur 
and simple, I propose to depart from my practic 
to-day and express the opinion that Morkwa Diamoni 
shares should stand at a considerably higher pric 
than that at present ruling before the end of the year 


NORTHERN NIGERIA BAUCHI 


Apropos of my remarks last week as to tin control 
the Chairman of the Northern Nigeria Bauchi Ti 
Mines, Limited, at the annual meeting last week, deat 
in detail with the possibilities of the scheme. From 
his remarks it seems that the question is being care 
fully considered from every angle by those who har 
the true interest of the tin industry at heart. Whit 


on the subject, I must say that the optimism I haf 


always felt for Northern Nigeria Bauchi Mines, which 
was augmented by perusal of the recent report, wa 


confirmed by the Chairman’s remarks. Shareholders f 


in this Company should certainly retain their holding 
with every degree of confidence. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 


Reference has been made in the past to the sharesd 
the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation. New 
now comes that the directors have enlisted the 
operation of a very influential City group to who 
they propose to issue a large block of unissued shart 
A meeting of shareholders with this object in views 
called for next week. Chemical and Metallurgica 
Corporation has had a somewhat chequered caret 
but indications point to the fact that they are now a 
the high road to success, and although the Ordinay 
shares of the Corporation are still of a speculatit 
nature, they certainly appear attractive at the preset! 
price, which is in the neighbourhood of 8s. 
opinion is expressed that they should stand at doubl 
this figure within the next twelve months. Attentit 
can also advantageously be drawn to the 8% Cum 
lative Preference Shares of this Corporation, wh 
are standing at about 18s. The nominal value 
these shares is £1)and a purchase at the present tim 
carries with it two years’ arrears of Ss ‘ 

AUR 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totat runds exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,0520 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stret 
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Unanimous Press Recommendation of 


ETY OF CAPITAL 


(Now in a Seventh and Revised Edition) 


POST FREE 
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Press Opinions, 1927 


Birmingham Mail, May 11, 1927.—In follow- 
ing @ profession or Sareea a business, the 
effo 


‘ority of men spare no rt and lose no 
eeemnity of achieving success. But it is 
astonishing, writes Mr. E. M. Harley, the 


author of “ Safety of Capital,” how careless 
and how lax they often are, first in choosing 
and secondly in guarding their investments. 
It is sufficient that a security is ‘* recom- 
by who is supposed to be ‘ in 
the know’ for them to buy and hold it 
through good report or ill, pleased if it should 
turn out well, and if otherwise content to 
wait in the hope that it will soon come right 
again.” Mr. Harley’s advice is to select 
investments from the beginning with reason 
and method and, when selected, carefully to 
watch and guard them. The day of the three 
per cent. gilt-edged security, he points out, is 
past, and “the investor must cast his eye 
over all the world. ‘ Gilt-edged’ has become 
a misnomer, since these securities as a class 
have experienced the heaviest fall during the 
last years of any stocks quoted on the ex- 
changes of the world. The changed condi- 
tions experienced after the war have brought 
about a demand for money, and-this ever- 
increasing demand for capital the world over 
has not only vastly widened the field open to 
investors, but made it possible to secure a far 
higher yield of income, allied with every 
element of safety, than was formerly possible. 
) Pay . Harley writes as an expert. He 
treats investing as a science, and in a simple, 
understandable way deals with all branches 
of his subject. It is interesting to note that 
this is the seventh edition of his invaluable 
little book, revised and brought up to date. 
Journal of Commerce, April 26, 1927.—In 
manner simple and serious, Mr. E. M. Harley 
attacks the subject of investment in the 
seventh edition of ‘ Safety of Capital.” As a 
inent bank manager in the past, he has 
invested millions of other people’s money, and 
the advice which he tenders, together with a 
list of the errors and pitfalls common to the . 
inexperienced investor, should prove eminently 
useful to the reader, be he experienced or 
otherwise in the purchase of stocks and 
shares. The chapter devoted to the study of 
reports, balance-sheets, and prospectuses, which 
are not infrequently 2 puzzle to many people, 
will well repay reading. The arguments 
throughout the book are shrewdly and intel- 
ligibly presented. 
Northern Echo, April 29, 1927.—A seventh 
edition of Mr. Harley’s excellent little manual 
on the “* Safety of Capital’? has been pub- 
lished. It is a valuable guide for investors, 
showing how capital can be placed with the 
greatest security combined with the greatest 
possible yield. It is full of valuable advice, 
particularly for the small investor, who is 
often under the influence of pular errors 
regarding gilt-edged securities and other 
stocks and shares.. It is one of the most 
useful books of the kind published. 
Bristol Observer, April 30, 1927.—A seventh 
of the useful volume “‘ Safety of 
Capital” (a subject of universal interest) has 
been issued. The author’s words of wisdom 
are well worth the consideration of people 
with money, and particularly, of course, 


investors. 
_ Cambridgeshire Times, April 29, 1927.—The 
investor who has only a comparatively small 
knowledge of stocks and shares will find much 
to interest him, and which will be of great 
value to him in “ Safety of Capital,” a little 
work which has just run into its seventh 
tdition. Between the covers of this book the 
author tells in simple language a convincing 
story of the advantages of an investor spread- 
ing his capital over a wide area. In his 
long experience the author has had millions of 
Money passing through his hands, and in his 
book he gives the value of his own experi- 
ence. So frankly does he deal with his sub- 
ject that one can hardly imagine the library 
of any man or woman in the happy position 
of having capital to invest not having in it 
a of this very valuable aid to safety of 
capital. Worthy of the closest study are his 
ints. to investors. 

Edinburgh Evening News, May 4, 1927.— 
fain with a vastly important subject in a 


Straightforward, informative manner, 

larley mentions as his credentials the 

fact that he was for many years in one of 

Principal Scottish banks, being for five 

years manager of one of its important 

branches. Afterwards he was manager of a 
large investment company. 


“ Fast bind, fast find.’’ 

A Proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 

With this quotation from ‘“ The Merchant 
of Venice,” the reader is introduced to the 
Seventh Edition of Mr. E. M. Harley's ‘Safety 
of Capital,” the little book for the help and 
guidance of investors, first published in 1907, 
and now revised and brought up to date. 

The remarkable reception accorded to the 
first edition by the Press, gave the book a 
send-off which has carried it along the path 
of a “ best-seller ’’ for twenty years. To-day 
it is the guide, peene and friend of in- 
vestors all over the world, and may be said to 
have attained the dignity of a standard work. 

Sales of the New Edition already bid fair to 
set up a fresh record, and the Publishers have 
again to thank the Press of the country for 
criticisms which, without exception, have been 
of a commendatory nature. It would not be 
practicable to re-print the hundreds of Press 
Opinions received, but we give here a selection 
extensive enough to show that “ Safety of 
Capital ’’ is a unique publication, and one 
which every investor should note as a “‘ Book 
to Buy and a Book to Keep.” 


Reduced Reproduction of Page 142 of 
“* Safety Capital. 


not take expert advice in order to 
protect your means of livelihood? 

not be tempted to purchase a 
security which, owing to the smallness 
of the yield it gives on the money 
invested, seems to be safe. I say 
“* seems,”’ because in all probability it 
will turn out, as has been shown by 
examples, to be a delusion and a 
snare. As a strict rule avoid securities 
which are selling at a high premium, 
which premium only represents a senti- 
mental value, and not the real and 
original par value of the stock, and 
hold no securities to which there is a 
liability attached. Do not be afraid to 
invest in first-class securities even 
should they not be quoted in official 
lists; often many valuable securities 
are not quoted, owing to their capital 
having been placed privately. I well 
remember some years ago as a 
Banker being asked by an old lady if 
T could tell her of a safe investment 
for some small savings. Without hesi- 
tation I gave her 


‘Safety of Capital” can be obtained from any 
Bookstall. Price One Shilling. 

Or One Shilling, Post Free, from the Publishers, 
‘Safety of Capital,” Bank Buildings, King Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1 

For Individual Investors: for Trustees 
‘“‘A BOOK TO BUY AND A BOOK 
TO KEEP.” 


LADY READER'S OPINION 


Extract from letter received by the Publishers : 

“Many thanks for the more than wonder- 
fully enlightened book! Being only a woman, 
technical terms in the Investment world have 
always puzzled me more or less, but your 
book has thrown a great and clear light on 
the vast importance of care, forethought, and 
revision to taken over one’s Investments, 
whether small or large. Your Mr. Harley is 
to be congratulated on his astute vision and 
foresight.”” 


WORTH FIFTY GUINEAS. 
“ Your little Book “ Safety of Capital” is worth 
Fifty Guineas.” 


From a Reader’s letter 


To the Publishers, 
Safety of Capital,’ 


Address 


ORDER FORM 


Previous Press Opinions 


Financial Times.—Even the ordinarily 
shrewd investor, to say nothing of the in- 
experienced possessor of capital, will some- 
times give way to the temptation of high 
yields, and a word of warning in this direc- 
tion is never out of place. The purport of 
the little work under review is to convey such 
a warning and also to suggest suitable 
schemes of investment which will combine 
reasonable income with safety of the prin- 
cipal. The book is written in simple 
language. 


Daily Telegraph.—Will prove of assistance 
to investors in helping them to decide as to 
the best and safest method of employing their 
capital. 

Stock Exchange Gaszette—Deals with the 
best method of treating capital, while at the 
same time pointing out many of the pitfalls 
which beset investors. 

Investors’ Guardian.—A treatise explanatory 
of the whole science of investing securely. 
The author points out the absolute necessity 
of investors’ lists being examined by an expert 
who has made a scientific study of the matter, 
in the same way as one seeks the services of 
a doctor in sickness or a lawyer in a legal 
difficulty. ‘* Were it not pitiful,” he says, “it 
might cause amusement to observe the ignor- 
ance of people who imagine they hold perfect 
lists of investment.” 

Sunday Times.—A_ most useful publication 
for all those who wish to have advice on the 
safe and profitable investment of their capital. 


Investors’ Chronicle—The author emphasizes 
the necessity of spreading investments over 
other areas than Great Britain, pointing out 
that the mistakes of investors are commonly 
made by placing too much capital in one 
security. or in two or more of a similar 
nature, or in securities with a_ liability 
attached to them. ‘“ It may be they have pur- 
chased shares or Debentures at a high pre- 
mium,” the fact having been forgotten that 
only the par value is secured, and not the 
premium; and the necessity of spreading the 
capital in investments over all the world has 
never been taken into consideration at all. 
Useful hints are given as to the class of 
securities which should be considered, and also 
the countries over which these sccurities should 
be spread. 


The Scotsman.—Mr. Harley’s wide. experi- 
ence of banking and investment of money 
entitles him to write with authority on the 
subject, and he does so clearly and attractively. 


Glasgow Herald.—Mr. Harley has chosen the 
title of this handy little volume for the sake 
of brevity, and mentions in a short preface 
that his aim and object is to show how to 
invest and safeguard capital. A chapter is 
devoted to the mistakes of investors, and 
separate chapters deal with the science and 
art of investing, the consideration of income 
in regard to investment, and the study of re- 
ports, balance-sheets, and prospectuses. The 
author concludes with sound advice to investors 
who wish to obtain satisfactory income from 
investments with safety of capital. 


Irish Times.—Contains a large quantity of 
valuable information on the subject of invest- 
ment, lucidly and tersely conveyed. A careful 
study of Mr. Harley’s experience will prevent 
many a costly blunder in the management of 
capital for investment, either on one’s own 
account or on account of others. 


Northern Whig.—Covers practically all the 
ground of investment in a well-informed and 
entirely praiseworthy fashion. The point (of 
international distribution) is argued so freshly, 
and even lucidly, that it is well worth the 
careful consideration of most investors. 


192...... 


Bank Buildings, King Street, St. James’s, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Please forward ‘‘ Safety of Capital ’’ to 
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The Saturday Review 


INSURANCE 


THE CHEAPEST FORM OF LIFE 
POLICY 


By D. CAMERON ForRRESTER 


W asrore life assurance is in contemplation, 
more particularly as an investment which will 
combine immediate protection with provision 
for the future of the policyholder, it is natural, per- 
haps, that an endowment contract which participates 
in profits is very generally effected. In a well-selected 
office the ultimate return for the higher premium 
required is in most cases greater than that under a 
non-participating contract. But it has, of course, to 
be remembered that bonuses are contingent on the 
profits and prosperity of an office and that the sum 
received at maturity is not definite or guaranteed. 

But do not let it be assumed that I have any inten- 
tion of decrying the merits of the with-profit policy. 
It remains a splendid investment. My object is to 
emphasize the merits and uses of those forms of 
policy which do not carry with them any participation 
in profits, and they have two main merits. In 
the first place, the immediate protection obtained in 
return for the premium paid is greater than under the 
with-profit policy. Secondly the sum assured is 
definite and unfluctuating throughout the currency of 
the contract. It should be borne in mind, too, that 
where an endowment policy is effected the extra cover 
yielded at the outset may be regarded as being almost 
in the nature of an immediate bonus. To illustrate 
this let me give the annual rate charged by six repre- 
sentative offices per £100 at age thirty for a policy, 
payable at death or the end of thirty years: 


Premium 
Office A £211 5 
Office B 212 0 
Office C 21311 
Office D 214 8 
Office E 5 215 3 
Office F 217 0 


Now, at £2 11s. 5d. per £100 each £10 of annual 
premium invested would purchase a policy for £389, 
whereas the average with-profit premium for a corres- 
ponding policy would only purchase £294 at the 
outset. 

It will be noted from the above table that there is 
a good deal of variation in the rates charged, a fact 
which emphasizes the necessity of careful selection. 
Before passing to a consideration of some of the 
uses of the non-profit policy, therefore, I will give 
some specimen premiums payable throughout life to 
assure each £100 at death. 


Age next birthday 


Office 30 40 50 
A 112 2 25 5 389 7 
B 115 4 28:8 7 310 9 
Cc 116 4 210 8 314 8 
D 212 3 316 5 
E 118 2 212 0 316 5 
F 3 8 YF 215 8 407 


Apart from securing large immediate protection for 
dependants at low cost such a contract is most useful 
for the provision of Death Duties, and policies may 
be obtained under which the life office will make pay- 
ment direct to the Inland Revenue authorities, thus 
saving much trouble and worry. It may also be 
utilized to secure payment of a mortgage in the event 
of death, to enhance the value of a settlement or the 
repayment of a loan, or to provide a bequest to either 
an individual or a charity. In business affairs also 
it has many uses. Among them are the covering of 
partnership risks, or the more or less temporary loss 
of goodwill which a business may suffer on the death 
of an important or dominating personality. 


5 November 
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LOW COST 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


(WITHOUT PROFITS) 


Specimen Rates per &1,000 Assured 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Age Whole Life 20 Payment Life 
30 £16 1 7 £23 15 2 
40 £22 14 0 £30 10 7 
50 £34 15 7 £41 10 0 


All Policies are free from restrictions and 
generous guaranteed surrender and paid-up values, 


Before deciding where to effect a non-profit policy, 
compare these rates with those charged elsewhere, 


Full particulars for other ages will be furnished 
on application to 


G. T. VARNEY (Manager for the United 
Kingdom). 


CONFEDERATION 


(OF CANADA) 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Funds over Established 


£10,500,000 1871 


Telephone: 
City 7367/8 & 7573 


WILL YOUR ESTATE 
PASS INTACT? 


OU may have provided for your, dependants 

and others without remembering the Death 
Duties. But, before they can enjoy their legacy, 
Estate Duty must be paid within six months after 
your death, and there is no escape. 


An Object Lesson 


A man died recently, after a long illness, leaving 
his widow sole beneficiary to an estate of £21,000. 
The Duty payable before Probate could be granted 
was £1,890. The lady, confronted with heavy | 
doctors’ bills, nursing fees and funeral charges 
amounting to a further £150, had to find £2,040, 
and, being unable to do so, was forced to sell 
part of the estate, property which was rapidly 
appreciating in value, but the benefit of which 
she, in a large measure, lost. 


The Remedy 


Her husband at the age of 34 could have provided 
for the prompt payment of the necessary Duty 
and the passing of his estate intact to his family, 
by investing approximately £40 per annum in 4 
Prudential Estate Duty Policy. 


May we quote you for this contingency? 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCEJ 
CoO. LTD., 

Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 131 | 
P.P. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Moods, Tuesday and Wednesday. November 7, 8 and 9 


ANTONIO MORENO and RENEE ADOREE in 
James Oliver Curwood’s ‘‘THE FLAMING FOREST” 


DOUGLAS MACLEAN and SHIRLEY MASON in 
“LET IT RAIN,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
“THE SOMME” 
THE STORY OF THE IMMORTAL CAMPAIGN 
Produced with the co-operation of H.M. Army Council. 


November 10, 11 and 12 


IRENE RICH and HUNTLY GORDON in 
“DON’T TELL THE WIFE,” etc. 


On the Stage— 
MACARI BROTHERS, the Italian Piano-Accordionists 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


STRAND THEATRE (Gerrard 3830). 
Nightly at 8.20. Matinees, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.30 
ANMER HALL presents 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Play in 3 Acts by G. Martinez Sierra 
(Author of ‘* The Cradle Song ’’) 
English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


YPEWRITING. — Author’s MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 

carbon copy 3d. 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work. 

Translations and duplicating.—Marion Young H., 7a Station 
Road, Balham, S.W.12. 


ROMPT, EFFICIENT TYPING guaranteed (R.S.A. 

Certificate). 1s., 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. Circulars, 

Price Lists, etc., 3s. 6d., 50; 5s., 100 copies. Miss C. 
Foley, Craignair, Renters Avenue, N.W.4. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 

Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 5.11.1927 
Allen & Unwi H M 
Bale, Sons & Dan Nash Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 

bourne Hodge Routledge 

| Capeen & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sempeon Low 
ta 

Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Badley Head 
Foulis elrose Ward, Lock 
a Richards Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 
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& O & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc... MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, 
and B.I. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 

B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Le 


Cockspur 

P. & O. 

London, E.C.3. 
Street, E.C.3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


| 
Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 
Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 
Get it at Farrar’s. 
Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 
Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 
required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 
15s.; Best Coke, 17s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 


Colliery Co., 1389 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 


tion. 
—Box 976, 


Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
“* Composer,”” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 


London, W.C.1. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 
who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 
competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 


sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 


charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79 


The Saturpay 


Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


RIME SCOTCH BEEF and LAMB DIRECT from SCOT- 
LAND.—Sirloins 1s. 6d. per lb.; rib, roasts, 1s. 4d.; rolled 
roasts, ls. 5d.; topsides, 1s. 4d.; salt round, 1s. 4d.; legs 


lamb, 1s. 6d.; forequarters, 1s. 2d.; raised shoulders, 1s, 4d. ; 
carriage paid.—Laing, Butcher, Dumfries. 


EALTH FIRST.—Constipation Poisons the Blood. Why 
Suffer? DR. JENNER’S REMEDY Cures it. Test it 
free. Send for free sample to Jones, Chemist (93), 


Bournemouth. 


-Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


“Ts RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN ” given post free. 


Now On Sale. 


The 


Yachting Monthly 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 
Price 2/- 
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TO DOT ONE’S PS AND 
CROSS ONE’S T’S 


is an expression meaning that a letter is per- 
fectly written. In the new SECURITY 
SYSTEM Policy of The Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company the I’s have been dotted and 
the T’s crossed. It is the perfect Policy. 
Nothing is left to chance. Everything is guar- 
anteed and inserted in the Policy. 


Its principal features are— 


(1) A very low rate of Premium. 

(2) Maximum cover. 

(3) Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 

(4) Guaranteed Paid-up Policies. 

(5) Free Medical Advice. 

(6) Disability Benefits. 

(7) Guaranteed Options in lieu of the sum Assured. 


(8) Guaranteed Options during the currency of the 
Policy. 
(9) Guaranteed Bonuses (when desired). 


Write for Leaflet ‘“‘AE4’’ to 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPA 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
HO CANNON STREET t.c4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFICE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—NOVEMBER, 1927 
The New Germany. By “ Augur ” 
A Reply to Admiral Scheer. By Lt.-Com. F. D. Butt, Ry. 
(retd. 
The Future of the Socialist Party. By ‘‘ Curio” 


‘Security and Disarmament: Cross Currents at Geneva, by 


Hugh F. Spender 
The Romantic Movement. By Francis Gribble 
Byron. By the Late Heinrich Gotthard von Treitschke (Trang 

by Mrs. C, E. Barrett-Lennard) 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. By H. Charles Woods 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. By Robert Machray 
Loge, the Dane. By Lord Olivier 
Winter Sports and Cruises. By Charles W. Domville-Fife 
Lost Allusions. By E. M. Martin 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and the League. By James Corbett 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwym 
The Irrevocable Step. By Gladys Waterer 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 
Correspondence 

On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SAL 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay, 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 138s. 6d, 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893, 2x 

Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6, £7 

Burton’s Il Peutamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1 
47 10s. 

Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 

Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P, Signs 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 

Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy, 4 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Lord Lytton’s Novels. Nice set. 28 vols. £3 3s. 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Sev 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

WANTED 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 

Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 1898, 

GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 


Indian Native States 
By Rt. Hon. LORD OLIVIER 


Oil and the Arcos Raid By FRANCIS DELAISI 
Georgia Under Soviet Rule By PEER GYNT 
Round About the Protocol By THE EDITOR 
Sino-Japanese Relations By T‘ANG LEANG-LI 


The Austenian Doctrine of Sovereignty 
‘ By G. E. G. CATLIN 


Never Confess ! By GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


Insurrection in the Dutch East Indies 
By HENRIETTE ROLAND HOLST 
Nizza la Bella 


By THREE STARS 
Price 6d., of all Newsagents. 
7s. in Europe; 8s. outside Europe. 
To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Please send me a copy of Foreign Affairs. I 
enclose 6d. 


Address 


Annual Subscription, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS||| NATIONAL REVIEW 
A Journal of International Understanding Edited by November, 1927, 
Edited by H. 3! Swanwick Episodes of the Month 
NOVEMBER ISSUE. Sea, Land and Air By TESTUDO 


The Latest “Revolution” in Mexico 
By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


House of Lords Reform 
By LORD APSLEY, MP. 


An Australian View of International 
Conferences By F. A. W. GISBORNE 
The Biological Aspect of Memory 
and Jazzery By Sir HENRY COWARD 


The Village School 


y A COUNTRY RECTOR 
An Erratic Bird By T. A. COWARD 


Prime Ministers and Others 


By L. J. MAXSE 
E Coll: Dornic: By FITZURSE 


Reflections of a Would-be Airman 
By The Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


The Vatican Re-enters Politics 


By POLLIO 
Touch and Go By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Mussolini's Work in Italy 
By SIR FRANK FOX 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2| 


Published by the Proprietors, Tnz Saturpay Review, Lrn 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
aul, in the County of London, and Printed ‘reverent Rewacu,Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, §.E.1; Saturday, November 5, 1927 
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